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EDITORIAL 


The  "modern  minded"  man  ridicules  the  idea  of  a 
benevolent  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  ready  to  listen  to  the 
little  requests  of  the  petty  creatures  that  inhabit  this  tiny 
speck  in  the  universe,  and  presents  for  our  allegiance  the 
idea  of  a  cold  and  distant  being  not  at  all  concerned  with 
such  trivial  matters  and  unable  to  do  anything  for  us  when 
caught  in  the  inexorable  machinery  of  this  universe,  even 
if  He  were  sympathetic.  The  “Heavenly  Father”  idea  may 
not  be  a  “modern  minded”  idea,  but  it  is  a  Christ  minded 
idea,  for  Jesus  emphatically  taught  us  to  say  “Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven.”  It  is  also  a  very  human  minded  idea, 
for  the  troubled  creatures  who  inhabit  this  world  do  long 
to  be  fathered.  The  “modern  minded”  folk  may  tell  us, 
and  buttress  their  message  with  appalling  facts,  about  the 
vastness  of  the  universe  and  that  so  the  author  of  it  all  is 
engaged  in  a  business  so  vast,  too  vast  to  be  solicitous 
about  the  affairs  of  the  little  speck  of  star  dust  which  we 
call  the  world,  but  most  of  us  prefer  the  words  of  One 
not  “modern  minded”,  who  said  “Even  the  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered.” 


- ♦ - 

Some  of  our  brightest  religious  thinkers  of  the  “modem 
minded”  folk  make  more  successful  sceptics  than  believers, 
they  are  able  to  delineate  unbelief  more  alluringly  than 
Christian  belief.  Dr.  Fosdick’s  latest  book,  “Religion  As  I 
See  It,”  is  a  notable  example  of  this.  When  he  assumes 
the  role  of  the  sceptical  objector,  he  is  at  his  best'-'or 
worst  (?)  and  when  he  drops  that  role  and  replies  to  the 
objector,  there  is  a  much  moderated  air  of  confidence  which 
finds  its  expression  in  f£ir  less  vigorous  rhetoric,  the  scintiL 
lating  wit  and  sarcasm  and  wealth  of  illustration  is  nearly 
all  gone. 

Going  is  easiest  in  the  direction  one  is  most  inclined 
to  go. 
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“That  dread  hour"  is  a  theme  of  a  popular  hymn.  The 
prevalence  of  the  idea  is  enforced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that,  of  course,  the  reference 
is  to  the  hour  of  death.  Is  this  a  sentiment  har¬ 
bored  by  any  who  follow  the  Christ?  To  those  who  regard 
the  commitment  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  “great  ad¬ 
venture”,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  that  “hour”  may  be  a 
“dread  hour.”  Not  so  to  those  who  like  Paul  can  say,  “I 
know  whom  I  believe  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that 
day.”  “That  day”  was  not  a  “dread”  to  Paul  nor  should 
it  be  to  any  who  trust  in  Him.  Sickness  and  suffering  may 
be  a  dread,  one  may  shrink  from  leaving  loved  ones  to 
mourn  our  departure,  but  “that  hour”,  death  itself,  is 
graphically  depicted  in  the  record  concerning  Enoch,  “He 
was  not,  for  God  took  him.” 

“Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  oh  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?” 

- ♦ - 

“I  SHALL  BE  SATISFIED,  when  I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness.” 
Is  heaven  to  be  for  us  eternally  questless?  nothing  more 
for  us  attainable?  Is  not  discontent  the  greatest  stimulus  of 
activity,  as  we  are  constituted?  We  must  attend  to  the 
precise  thought  of  the  Psalmist;  “satisfied  with  Thy  like¬ 
ness.”  “We  shall  see  Him  as  He  is”  and  for  that  reason, 
“shall  be  like  Him”  and  this  perfection  in  holiness  shall  be 
our  satisfaction.  But  the  activities  of  the  heavenly  world 
surely  will  not  cease,  and  the  beauties  of  heaven  shall 
never  all  be  exhausted  and  pall  on  our  souls.  The  activ¬ 
ities  of  this  life  so  grateful  to  us  now  will  be  expanded 
as  heaven  in  extent,  and  surely  even  the  radiant  circle  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  evening  glory  of  the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  magic  circle  of  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  vale  of  the  Arpezzo  at  Cortina  are 
but  a  foregleam  of  the  attractions  that  await  us  in  the 
heavenly  world.  With  our  moral  longing  satisfied  when 
we  awake,  with  His  likeness,  the  glory  will  be  increased 
by  the  taking  away  of  the  one  shadow.  Thus  our  “satis¬ 
faction  will  not  be  endless  stagnation;  we  will  enter  the 
world  of  infinities. 
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It  has  been  said  that  theological  heresies  arise  in  the¬ 
ological  seminaries,  because  the  Professors  are  so  much 
withdrawn  from  the  practical  Christian  activities.  It  may 
equally  be  said  that  economic  heresies  originate  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  because  the  Professors  are  secluded  in  cloisters 
away  from  the  industrial  and  economic  activities  of  the 
people.  And  so  we  have  Technocracy,  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Civil  Engineers  has  dubbed 
“Techno-crazy.” 

- ♦ - 

Specialists  all  tend  to  become — ^if  they  are  not  al¬ 
ready^ — men  of  single  track  minds.  An  eminent  physician 
once  said  to  me,  “When  you  need  a  physician,  do  not  go 
to  a  specialist  first;  specialists  always  tend  to  find  their 
own  specialty.  Let  a  general  practitioner  find  out  what 
is  really  the  matter  with  you  and  then,  if  need  be,  go  to 
a  specialist  for  treatment.”  Raymond  Recouly,  the  French 
journalist,  in  his  Conversations  with  Foch  says  the 
Marshal’s  mind  always  worked  in  the  same  way,  what¬ 
ever  was  the  subject  of  the  conversation.  He  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  specialist  and  viewed  every  subject  from  a  military 
viewpoint;  a  single-track  mind. 

So  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  Technologist  to  be  a  Tech¬ 
nocrat,  who  would  set  the  Technologists  to  rule.  The 
single-track  mind  hence  runs  a  line  of  its  own  to  where  it 
falls  over  a  precipice  and  insists  that  we  all  commit 
economic  suicide.  A  better  road  would  lead  to  a  better 
destination. 

- ♦ - 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  Technocracy  is  ex¬ 
posed  by  one  of  the  Technocrats.  He  says  that  our  price 
system  of  economics  must  fail,  because  it  has  led  us  to  a 
point  where  the  workman  cannot  buy  the  thing  he  makes. 
That  is  a  specious,  but  alluring  idea.  A  workman  once 
complained  to  me  that  he  could  not  buy  the  houses  which 
he  helped  to  build. 
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But  let  us  see  to  what  absurdity  that  idea  leads.  Must 
every  workman  on  the  building  of  a  locomotive  receive 
such  wage  as  will  make  him  able  to  buy  a  locomotive? 
Must  every  watch  maker  receive  such  wage  as  will  enable 
him  to  sport  a  five  hundred  dollar  chronometer?  Must 
every  seamstress  working  in  furs  receive  such  wage  as  will 
enable  her  to  wear  a  Russian  sable?  Such  an  idea  would 
reduce  the  whole  world  to  the  level  of  the  unlettered  sav¬ 
age  who  makes  his  own  weapons  and  uses  them,  weaves 
his  own  blanket  and  wears  it,  forages  for  his  own  food, 
raises  a  gourd  for  a  drinking  vessel,  and  eats  with  a 
wooden  spoon  of  his  own  make.  Great  is  Technocracy! 


There  is  much  talk  about  the  need  of  a  better  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  product  of  the  farm  and  of  industry.  We 
may  all  deeply  sympathize  with  the  idea,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  be  without  suspicion  that  much  of  such  talk  is 
inspired  by  the  desire  for  a  divide  up  by  those  who  have 
acquired  a  competence  and  a  “hand  out”  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But  is  the  only  solution  of  the  twin  problems  of 
over-production  and  unemployment  to  be  found  in  a  better 
distribution  of  products?  Among  a  number  of  elements  in 
these  problems,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  seriously  a  bet¬ 
ter  distribution  of  men.  All  the  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  city  and  the  age  long  cynical  disposition  of  the  city 
to  jeer  at  farm  life  makes  young  men  discontented  with 
the  farm;  then  came  the  phenomenal  prosperity  boom 
with  its  lure  of  almost  fabulous  wages  to  be  earned  in  in¬ 
dustry.  The  combined  result  of  these  two  influences 
caused  a  farm  exodus  and  a  crowding  into  industry.  The 
proposition  of  President  elect  Roosevelt  for  a  national 
“back  to  the  farm”  movement  is  a  most  statesmanlike  ut¬ 
terance.  But  something  more  will  need  to  be  cultivated; 
the  idea  of  the  cityward  movement  has  been  to  MAKE 
MONEY  and  indulge  profligate  habits.  A  new  ideal.  TO 
LIVE  AND  ENJOY  LIFE,  is  needed  for  the  “back  to  the 
farm”  movement.  Extravagance  is  quickly  learned;  sim¬ 
plicity  of  life  is  a  long  tedious  lesson. 
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What  heroic  optimism  in  the  days  of  war's  terrors 
and  what  shrinking  cowardly  pessimism  in  the  depths  of 
economic  depression!  Do  we  really  love  money  more  than 
life?  The  really  great  soul  is  he  who  is  possessor  of  God’s 
“Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.”  The 
follower  of  the  Christ  may  say,  “Such  peace  is  by  right 
my  priceless  possession,  yet  I  become  distracted,  irritable, 
panicky,  terrorstricken."  What  is  the  source  of  this  peace 
of  Christ?  Is  it  not  this,  “Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  upon  thee”— “stayed”,  not  lean¬ 
ed  up  against  but  resting  upon,  in  such  fashion  as  to  “stay” 
there.  The  encouragement  which  the  prophet  gave  Israel 
is  still  good  in  this  day,  “Your  strength  is  in  sitting  still”, 
to  rest  there,  “stay  put.” 

- ♦ - 

“The  Church  should  not  invade  the  political  territory.” 
Exactly  so,  but  when  political  movements  invade  the 
Church  area,  they  may  not  order  Christian  people  o£F  the 
premises  nor  debar  them  from  either  discussion  or  action 
necessary  to  hold  their  position  and  possessions.  We  need 
not  be  disturbed  by  complaint  made  against  the  use  we 
make  of  Christian  principles:  it  is  to  the  principles  them¬ 
selves  and  not  the  use  made  of  them  to  which  such  strenu¬ 
ous  objection  is  made.  Some  years  ago  a  city  lay  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river.  But  the  Father  of 
waters  is  fickle  and  at  a  time  of  freshet  changed  his  course 
and,  when  the  waters  subsided,  that  city  was  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  and  in  another  state!  But  it  was  the 
same  town,  and  private  and  public  rights  had  not  been  alter¬ 
ed  by  the  transfer.  The  temperance  question  is  a  moral 
issue  and  belongs  rightly  in  Church  territory.  But  political 
sentiment  is  also  fickle  and  frequently  changes  its  course, 
particularly  if  economic  questions  are  involved.  The 
economic  question  did  become  involved  and  political  cur¬ 
rents  put  that  temperance  question  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  and  now  calls  on  the  Church  to  “keep  ofiF.”  But 
private  and  communal  rights  have  not  been  changed  and 
that  question  is  still  a  moral  question.  If  the  enemy  has 
his  way,  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  demonstration  of 
the  moral  issue  which  the  saloon  raises. 
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Archaeological  Review 

Two  startling  discoveries  have  been  brought  to  the 
astonished  attention  of  the  world.  We  have  already 
marveled  at  the  early  civilization  at  Tepe  Gawra  in  north¬ 
ern  Iraq.  As  the  investigations  proceeded  a  wonderful 
city  of  the  Stone  Age  appeared.  Civilization  was  indeed 
primitive,  but  not  for  that  reason  crude  or  lacking  in  in¬ 
ventiveness.  Here  was  a  well  laid  out  city  coming  up  al¬ 
most  to  present  day  ideas  in  city  planning.  There  were 
wide  streets,  spacious  lawns  surrounding  the  houses,  and 
advanced  ideas  of  architecture  manifest  in  the  buildings, 
the  arch  even  being  employed.  All  this  at  a  time  certainly 
4500  years  B.  C. 

The  advanced  state  of  culture  is  not  so  surprising, 
however,  as  a  symbolism  displayed  in  a  seal  impression 
found  in  the  ruins.  The  seal  itself  has  not  yet  been  found, 
but  the  impression  shows  exactly  what  was  cut  on  the  seal. 
The  impression  shows  a  man  and  women  both  naked. 
They  are  shown  on  a  journey  and  appear  most  dejected, 
the  man  especially  seeming  utterly  cast  down,  the  woman 
has  one  arm  caressingly  around  the  shoulders  of  the  man. 
Behind  and  above  these  dejected  figures  is  a  serpent!  The 
significance  of  such  a  symbol  needs  no  explanation,  and 
it  seems  impossible  not  to  associate  the  symbolism  with  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  in 
Genesis.  But  is  it  surprising  that  as  we  get  back  nearer  to 
the  time  of  the  Flood,  more  and  more  of  the  knowledge  of 
antediluvian  things  should  appear?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Dr.  Speiser  and  his  Staff  will  keep  on  with  this  most 
promising  and  productive  excavation. 

Another  announcement  of  a  later  period  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  ruin  is  made  by  Dr.  Breasted  of  the  Oriental  Institute 
of  Chicago.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  discovery  of  the 
great  palace  of  Darius  at  Persepolis.  Though  it  is  but  a 
preliminary  announcement,  the  antiquities  already  brought 
to  light  indicate  a  discovery  second  to  none,  if  not  indeed 
surpassing  any  thing  yet  uncovered  in  Persia  and  Baby¬ 
lonia.  The  palace  had  been  so  destroyed  superficially  and  thus 
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the  lower  part  of  it  so  covered  and  concealed  that  treas¬ 
ure  hunters  did  not  even  suspect  its  existence  and  thus  it 
is  not  plundered.  Besides  the  marvels  of  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture  which  this  palace  is  certain  to  yield,  the  inscriptions 
will  most  probably  determine  much  more  definitely  the  ex¬ 
istence  or  non-existence  of  any  historical  notice  of  “Darius 
the  Mede.” 

- ♦ - 

MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  THE  CHINA  OF  TODAY 
By  Charles  Ernest  Scott 

Tsinan  (East  Suburb)  Shantung,  China. 

November  1st,  1932. 

Seventeen  days  after  leaving  Seattle,  we  arrived  in 
safety  and  health  at  Shanghai,  where  we  had  three  happy 
days  with  our  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  since  November  of 
last  year,  has  been  at  the  Language  Training  Home  for 
the  young  women  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  at  Yang- 
chow,  Kiangsu  Province.  Her  engagement  has  recently 
been  announced  to  Mr.  John  C.  Stam,  a  fellow-student 
with  her  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  just  arrived  in  China,  is  now  busily  at  work  on  the 
language  at  the  Men's  Training  Home  at  Anking,  Anhwei 
Province.  Until  they  can  be  married  a  year  from  now, 
she  is  located  at  Fowyang  (Yingchowfu)  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Anhwei. 

While  in  Shanghai  we  were  eye  witnesses  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  devastation  wrought  by  the  Japanese  early  this 
year.  In  one  large  section  comprising  scores  of  acres 
densely  populated  in  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  city,  there 
was  hardly  a  wall  left  standing,  principally  the  result  of 
airplane  attacks,  plus  accompanying  fires. 

Arriving  in  Shantung,  we  found  that  one  of  the  per¬ 
ennial  wars  was  “progressing  nicely"  in  the  province— this 
one,  between  the  Governor  and  a  leading,  recalcitrant 
general,  each  desiring  more  power  and  money  than  the 
other  was  willing  to  grant— both  armies  preying  on  the 
people  in  a  most  callous  manner. 
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In  Tsinan  we  had  a  kindly  welcome  from  friends 
Chinese  and  “foreign”  in  a  round  of  feasts  and  re- 
ceptions.  The  latter  gave  a  very  pleasant  garden  party 
where  also  about  50  of  the  leading  Chinese  pastors, 
teachers,  evangelists  and  Bible  women  and  prominent 
leaders  in  the  local  church  met  us  in  cordial  intercourse. 

This  Fall  the  openings  for  work  among  the  students 
is  very  encouraging.  Both  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  High 
Schools  have  been  granted  registration  by  the  Govern- 
ment  which  has  had  to  close  some  of  its  schools;  and  there 
have  been  so  many  seeking  admission  to  our  schools  that 
dozens  have  had  to  be  turned  away.  As  it  is,  there  are 
over  450  students  in  the  two  schools,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  formerly.  Weekly  Bible  Classes  have  been  offer¬ 
ed  them,  over  20  of  the  older  Christians  and  school 
teachers  having  volunteered  their  services  to  teach  these 
classes.  Among  these  volunteers  are  two  Chinese  doctors 
and  a  teacher  in  a  Government  school  in  the  city.  Mrs. 
Scott  has  two  of  these  classes,  one  for  younger  boys  and 
one  for  Senior  girls. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  started  off  with 
real  enthusiasm,  over  50  girls  having  joined  already,  and 
30  boys.  These  groups  meet  separately  each  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  at  our  home,  the  girls  at  6  o’clock  and  the  boys  at 
7:30.  Following  searching  talks  given  them  last  Sunday 
by  an  earnest  C.  I.  M.  missionary  spending  a  few  days  in 
town,  eleven  of  the  girls  accepted  her  invitation  to  speak 
with  her  at  a  follow  up  meeting  the  next  day.  Please 
pray  for  these  young  people  who  are  not  bound  down  by 
the  superstitious  worship  of  idols,  but  are  seeking  to  find 
The  Way  of  Life.  So  much  communistic  literature  is 
being  circulated  throughout  China,  that  if  their  hearts  are 
not  won  to  Christ,  many  of  these  students  will  be  easy  vic¬ 
tims  to  Communism.  The  vast  struggle  is  on  here  between 
Christianity  and  Sovietism.  The  latter  hopes,  by  conquer¬ 
ing  China,  to  capture  Asia. 

1  have  just  returned  from  my  first  trip  out  into  the 
country,  and  I  am  gratified  at  the  way  the  country  pastors 
are  planning  Bible  Classes  for  me  in  the  various  sections 
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of  our  extensive  country  field.  They  assert  that  this  is  my 
forte,  and  want  the  advauitage  of  it  for  their  Christians. 
Pray  for  me.  that  the  Lord  may  use  these  classes  to 
His  glory. 

The  31st  of  October  was  an  important  day  in  our  Mis¬ 
sion  history — the  50th  anniverscury  of  the  coming  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Watson  M.  Hayes  to  Shantung  to  labor  for 
Christ.  Most  of  this  time  has  been  spent  in  directly 
training  young  men  and  women  in  higher  theological 
studies  to  preach  the  evangelical  Gospel  and  with  evange¬ 
listic  fervor. 

Representatives  come  from  various  parts  of  China  to 
Tonghsien.  Shantung,  where  is  located  the  North  China 
Theological  Seminary,  founded  by  Dr.  Hayes  and  of  which 
he  is  still  the  president.  This  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the 
most  effective  higher  school  of  the  prophets  to  be  found 
in  all  China.  I  was  invited  to  attend  and  to  give  the  form¬ 
al  address,  representing  the  "foreigners”.  In  all  the 
speeches  the  fact  was  emphasized  that  Dr.  Hayes  is  re¬ 
cognized  as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  versatile  and  efficient 
missionaries  that  China  has  ever.  seen.  He  has  a  highly 
trained  and  able  mind  in  a  well  preserved  body.  Besides 
teaching  constantly,  he  has  put  forth  in  Chinese,  some  of 
the  ablest  works  in  Ethics.  Sociology.  Higher  Mathematics. 
Astronomy,  Church  History.  Theology,  Apologetics,  and 
Commentaries  on  Books  of  the  Bible.  He  has  lived  a 
strenuous  life,  full  of  dangers  and  in  quiet,  unobtrusive 
heroism  for  God;  and  his  direct  and  positive  infiuence  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  humanly  incalculable.  He  is 
one  of  the  men.  who  have  wisely  and  of  set  purpose  been 
busy  about  the  Things  of  highest  consequence. 

Only  our  realization  of  the  terrible  need  here  in  China, 
plus  our  love  for  our  Master,  whose  command  to  "Go”, 
and  (as  far  as  in  us  lies)  help  to  meet  that  need,  would 
make  us  willing  to  sever  the  ties  that  bind  us  so  strongly 
to  our  dear  friends  and  family  members  in  the  homeland. 

We  could  not  but  be  somewhat  concerned  about  our 
younger  son.  Kenneth,  when,  among  our  steamer  letters, 
received  as  our  ship  left  the  Americcui  shores,  there  was 
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one  from  Coopcrstown,  N.  Y.,  telling  us  that  in  that  city, 
located  near  the  Boys’  Camp  (where  he  had  spent  the 
summer  as  councillor  and  music  leader,  but  a  city  strange 
to  him)  he  was  lying  in  a  hospital  ill  with  pneumonia.  It 
was  not  until  weeks  later  that  we  got  any  further  word 
about  his  condition.  Had  we  not  committed  to  our 
Heavenly  Father’s  care  him  and  the  rest  of  our  dear  ones, 
from  whom  we  are  now  so  widely  separated,  the  long 
period  of  suspense  would  have  been  well-nigh  unendurable. 

- <■ - 

AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Missionary  Work  in  China  today  gives  in  letter  form  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  situation  in  that  Icind  of  turmoil  far 
beyond  what  could  be  conveyed  by  formal  discussion  of 
the  problems  involved.  This  form  of  the  information  has 
unique  value;  it  makes  people  think  the  things  which  a 
formal  discussion  would  say.  Romance,  war,  hospitality, 
evangelistic  fervor,  heart-breaking  experiences  are  all  in 
the  missionaries’  lot. 

The  erudite  article  of  Prof.  Sihler  on  the  character  of 
Roman  Emperors,  the  short  biography  of  Augustine  by 
Dr.  Means  and  the  great  work  of  Dr.  McGifFert  on  the 
History  of  Christian  Thought  (among  book  reviews)  are 
most  opportune  at  this  time. 

Such  a  multitude  of  important  contributions  for  the 
pages  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  have  come  to  hand  that  the 
Editors  must  crave  indulgence  for  delay  in  publication. 
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CHRISTIAN  FAITH-ITS  NATURE.  OBJECT.  AND 
INTELLIGIBLE  MEDIUM 

By  Professor  Alva  J.  McClain 

THE  ASHLAND  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

“The  Greek  thinkers  had  all  agreed  in  looking  for  sal¬ 
vation  through  intelligence  and  knowledge.  But  eloquent 
leaders  arose  to  reveal  a  new  salvation,  and  over  the 
portal  of  truth  they  erased  the  word  ‘Reason’  and  wrote 
‘Faith’  in  its  stead;  and  the  people  listened  gladly  to  the 
new  prophets,  for  it  was  necessary  only  to  believe  to  be 
saved,  and  believing  is  far  easier  than  thinking.’’* 

With  these  words  a  comparatively  recent  book  describes 
the  entrance  and  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  The 
quotation  is  offered  here  as  an  excellent  example  of  that 
curious  combination  of  terminological  accuracy  and  utter 
confusion  of  meanings  which  may  frequently  be  found  in 
modern  writings.  For.  in  spite  of  the  author’s  misunder- 
tanding  of  Christian  faith^not  incompeurable  to  the  classic 
definition.  “Faith  is  when  you  believe  something  that  you 
know  ain’t  true.’’  given  by  William  James’  schoolboy— it 
should  be  noted  that  he  is  able  to  fix  accurately  upon  the 
very  term  which  perhaps  most  clearly  designates  what  Dr. 
Warfield  has  ^called  the  characteristic  idea  of  Christianity. 

In  the  gallery  of  Christian  nomenclature  the  word  “faith’’ 
occupies  a  place  of  peculiar  importance.  Indeed,  at  times 
within  the  sacred  writings  it  seems  to  be  employed  as 
almost  a  synonym  for  Christianity  {Gal.  3:23.  25);  to 
“believe”  is  to  become  a  Christian,  and  such  are  called 
“believers”  before  they  are  ever  called  “Christians.”  Yet 
the  misunderstanding  of  Christian  faith  is  perennial,  both 
without  and  within  the  household  of  faith.  Hence,  its 
meaning  and  apologetic  need  constantly  to  be  restated. 

The  noun  pistis  in  the  New  Testament  writings  is  used 
in  at  least  three  distinct  senses.  Infrequently  it  may  denote 
a  quality,  that  which  makes  one  worthy  of  belief,  whether 
in  God  {Rom.  3:3)  or  in  man  {Tit.  2:10);  or  it  may  refer 


*  The  Mind  in  the  Making  by  James  Harvey  Robinson,  page  119. 
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to  an  object,  that  which  is  believed  {Acts  6:7,  Gal.  1:23, 
Jude  3).  But  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  word 
is  used  to  designate  an  act  or  state  of  believing  {Rom. 
3:22,  Phil.  3:9,  Col.  1:4,  etc.),  with  reference  always  to 
faith  in  God,  Christ,  or  that  which  pertains  to  the  divine 
Object;  never  to  faith  in  any  lesser  object. 

Considering  faith  now  in  this  active  sense,  and  including 
the  usage  of  both  the  Greek  noun  and  its  corresponding 
verb,  probably  four  meanings  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
New  Testament.  First,  there  is  mere  intellectual  assent 
to  some  fact  {John  9:18),  report  (/  Cor.  11:18)  or  pro¬ 
position  {Jas.  2:19);  a  meaning  which  is  quite  rare.  Second, 
there  is  what  may  be  called  miracle’-working  faith  {Matt. 
17:19-20;  /  Cor.  13:2)  which,  however  close  the  relation 
may  be,  cannot  be  completely  identified  with  saving  faith, 
for  it  is  evidently  not  always  present  in  the  saved.  Third, 
there  is  the  special  gift  of  faith  which  appears  among  the 
charismata  of  the  Spirit  (/  Cor.  12:9),  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  “working  of  miracles”  (10),  although  the  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  that  of  the  greater  which  includes  the  lesser. 
Finally,  there  is  soteriological  faith,  the  act  or  state  of  be¬ 
lieving  on  Christ  for  salvation,  which  is  the  almost  in¬ 
variable  reference  of  the  Greek  terms  and  to  which  this 
study  will  be  confined. 

Such  faith  is  not  compounded  merely  of  intellectual 
assent  to  the  truth  of  some  religious  fact  or  creedal  pro¬ 
position.  Simon  the  sorcerer  “believed,”  we  are  told,  being 
quite  convinced  as  to  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  power 
working  through  Philip,  but  subsequent  events  indicate  that 
he  has  not  laid  hold  upon  eternal  life  {Acts  8:13-23). 
Even  the  demons  “believe,  and  shudder”  {Jas.  2:19);  and 
thus  far  show  themselves  to  be  intelligent,  though  not 
saved  demons.  Neither  is  saving  faith  a  kind  of  merit¬ 
orious  work,  something  which  God  may  accept  in  lieu  of 
a  righteousness  which  we  ought  to  have,  but  have  not.  If 
the  Apostle  Paul  seems  to  suggest  this  notion  in  the  last 
phrase  of  Romans  4:5,  doubtless  much  of  the  difficulty 
arises  from  reading  too  much  into  the  vague  English 
preposition,  for  the  passage  does  not  mean  that  faith  is 
counted  in  the  stead  of  righteousness,  but  rather  unto  (eis) 
righteousness.  And  this  is  precisely  the  value  of  the  faith 
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of  which  Paul  wrote;  it  goes  out  and  moves  toward  the 
Divine  Object  to  lay  hold  on  the  righteousness  which  He 
alone  bestows.  Besides,  the  opening  phrase  of  verse  5 
closes  the  door  effectually  to  all  legalistic  interpretations 
by  setting  faith  antithetically  over  against  works  as  a 
method  of  reaching  righteousness.  The  blessing  comes  "to 
him  that  worketh  not.”  Faith  saves,  but  is  not  our  Saviour; 
it  works,  but  is  not  a  work. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  faith  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  mystical  grace  imparted  by  a  sovereign  God  to  the 
passive  human  soul,  an  idea  often  wrongly  attributed  to 
such  passages  as  Ephesians  2:8  and  Philippians  1:29.  In 
the  former  a  careful  exegesis  must  make  salvation,  rather 
than  faith,  the  "gift  of  God.”  And  if  the  Philippian  text 
teaches  that  faith  is  somehow  the  gift  of  God.  as  I  am 
convinced  it  does,  the  writer  guards  the  idea  from  possible 
misunderstanding  by  using  the  verb  instead  of  the  noun. 
"Unto  you  it  is  given  .  ...  to  believe  on  Him.”  That 
which  God  gives  is  what  man  does.  Faith  in  Christ  indeed 
must  be  the  gift  of  God,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
psychological  act  of  faith,  considered  in  itself,  is  something 
wholly  beyond  the  power  of  man.  That  man  can  "believe” 
should  be  abundantly  evident:  witness  the  recent  stock- 
market  mania,  for  example.  The  difficulty  is  not  psycho¬ 
logical,  but  moral;  it  is  not  that  man  cannot  believe,  but 
that  he  will  not  believe  in  Christ.  The  indubitable  fact  that 
no  man  can  even  "say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  is  not  because  man  has  lost  his  voice,  but 
because  he  has  lost  his  righteousness.  Thus  the  problem 
is  one  of  sin,  not  of  metaphysics.  It  is  not  that  man  has 
lost  his  mind,  but  that  his  mind  is  carnal,  enmity  against 
God,  which  must  be  broken  down  by  the  Spirit's  work. 
If  the  ultimatum  of  Christ,  "No  man  can  come  unto  Me 
except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my  Father,”  seems  a 
hard  saying,  its  moral  justification  may  be  found  in  the 
passage  which  precedes  it,  "Ye  will  not  come  to  Me  that 
ye  might  have  life,”  {John  6:65,  5:40).  Certainly,  in  this 
sense,  saving  faith  is  the  very  gift  of  God.  The  mystery 
of  faith,  then,  is  not  that  men  should  believe,  but  that 
sinful  men  should  believe  in  a  holy  God. 
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Faith  itself  is  simply  the  “hand  of  the  heart,”  as  the 
Bechuana  put  the  matter  so  beautifully,  a  way  of  receiving 
salvation  and  blessing  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
{Eph,  2:8;  John  3:36;  Acts  16:31);  truly  man’s  own  act, 
yet  performed  only  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1  Cor.  12:3);  an  act  both  single  and  indivisible 
which  involves  the  unctioning  of  the  entire  man  {Rom. 
10:9-10).  To  believe  “with  the  heart,”  in  Scripture,  does 
not  exclude  intelligence  and  make  of  faith  a  mere  passional 
affair.  All  absolute  distinctions  between  “head”  and 
“heart”  belief  miss  the  point  entirely;  for  “heart”  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  inclusive  psychological  term  employed  by 
the  Biblical  writers,  indicating  the  very  center  of  man’s  in¬ 
tellectual,  emotional  and  moral  life.  The  contrast  in  the 
Romans  passage,  if  any  is  intended  by  the  writer,  is  not 
between  emotional  and  intellectual  belief,  but  between  the 
genuine  and  the  spurious,  between  the  inward  and  the  out¬ 
ward,  between  the  vital  and  the  superficial.  The  implied 
opposition  of  the  Apostle  is  against  pretended  faith,  not 
against  intelligent  faith.  And  his  emphasis  is  upon  what 
we  might  call  today  a  “whole-hearted”  faith,  that  which 
reaches  and  controls  the  deepest  springs  of  human  action. 
The  true  Biblical  contrast  to  “heart”  faith  is  not  “head” 
faith,  but  “/ip”  faith.  “This  people  honoreth  Me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me”  {Mark  7:6). 
But  even  here  the  contrast  is  not  absolute;  it  arises  out  of 
the  abnormality  caused  by  sin.  In  the  ideal  man  there  can 
be  no  warring  clash  between  the  various  functions  of  per¬ 
sonality.  (Certainly,  the  priceless  gift  of  communication 
is  one  such  which  is  permanent).  Hence,  when  the  re¬ 
generated  man  believes  with  his  heart,  there  is  also  con¬ 
fession  with  the  mouth;  and  the  outward  expression  is  a 
true  logos  of  the  inward  faith. 

Within  the  psychological  unity  of  faith’s  activity,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  aspects  of  elements  are  invariably  present  and 
may  be  identified.  To  designate  these  elements,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  terms  which  are  not  susceptible  to  misinterpre¬ 
tation.  For  the  first  element  I  can  find  no  better  word 
than  belief,  understood  in  the  strictly  limited  sense  of  in¬ 
tellectual  assent.  Christian  faith  involves  such  assent  to 
certain  facts  as  true  (/  Thess.  4:14).  All  attempts  to  ex- 
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elude  the  intellectual  element  from  faith  must  fail.  The 
faith  of  the  early  Church  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
carried  within  itself  an  intellectual  conviction  that  certain 
alleged  facts  about  Him  were  true:  He  had  died,  and  was 
risen  again.  Faith,  doubtless,  is  a  creative  force  in  human 
affairs,  but  in  the  Christian  sense  it  begins  with  facts  which 
are  antecedent  to  its  own  existence,  and  accepts  them  as 
true.  We  cannot  say.  however,  that  faith  is  based  on 
intellectual  conviction,  for  this  is  to  forget  the  “power  of 
God”  and  turn  faith  into  mere  rationalism:  but  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  Christian  faith  never  exists  apart  from  such 
conviction.  How  various  minds  arrive  at  intellectual  con^ 
viction.  and  whether  it  is  always  free  from  passional  color^- 
ing.  are  legitimate  questions,  but  their  answer  does  not 
affect  the  argument.  We  are  quite  sure  today  that  ration^ 
ality  is  not  the  “pure”  thing  which  was  so  fondly  cherished 
by  a  former  and  more  optimistic  generation  of  rationalistic 
thinkers.  There  is  no  known  psychological  process  by 
which  it  may  be  distilled  out  of  that  complex  thing  we  have 
named  human  personality.  The  “pure  reason”  of  Kant 
was  for  the  most  part  a  verbal  abstraction.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  knowing  and.  although 
the  objective  content  may  be  different,  the  phenomenon  of 
knowing  is  quite  as  genuine  in  Christian  faith  as  it  is  in 
any  of  the  ordinary  fields  of  investigation.  No  sneering 
epithet  can  get  rid  of  it.  The  “religion  about  Jesus’"  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  exhaust  the  objective  content  of  Christian 
faith,  but  just  as  certainly  it  cannot  be  excluded. 

For  a  second  important  element  in  Christian  faith,  which 
appears  in  John  1:12.  no  better  term  can  be  found  than 
appropriation,  “As  many  as  received  Him.  to  them  gave 
He  the  right  to  become  children  of  God.  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  His  Name”  (A.  R.  V.).  The  verbs  “receive” 
and  “believe”  are  not  exactly  synonomous  here;  the  latter 
is  the  broader  in  meaning  and  includes  the  former.  To 
“receive”  is  one  of  the  essential  functions  of  genuine  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  and  this  is  not  a  merely  passive  receiving,  as 
the  English  word  might  suggest.  The  Greek  word 
lambano  is  rendered  “take”  over  one  hundred  times  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  and  this  active  significance  is  never 
entirely  absent.  In  the  passage  under  consideration  the 
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word  describes  the  appropriative  activity  of  faith.  God 
says,  I  give:  faith  answers,  I  take.  In  the  realm  of  sense 
experience,  nothing  could  better  illustrate  this  activity  than 
the  physiological  process  of  eating  and  drinking.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  figure  used  by  our  Lord  throughout 
His  great  discourse  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John  to  show 
how  His  life  becomes  available  to  men.  He  is  the  Bread 
of  Life.  To  believe  on  Him  is  to  eat  His  fiesh  and  drink 
His  blood,  and  thus  have  the  life  which  is  eternal.  In 
this  remarkable  discourse  the  words  "believe”  and  "eat” 
and  drink”  seem  almost  to  be  employed  interchangeably. 
"He  that  believeth  hath  eternal  life”  (47).  "He  that  hc- 
Ueveth  on  Me  shall  never  thirst”  (35).  "He  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life”  (54). 
"He  that  eateth  Me,  he  also  shall  live  because  of  Me” 
(57).  To  believe,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  to  appropriate 
Christ  and  His  Work  for  spiritual  life,  even  as  one  takes 
food  and  drink  into  the  body  for  physical  life.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  initial  act,  this  appropriative 
activity  of  faith  is  something  accomplished  once  for  all. 
The  tense  is  aorist  in  John  1:12 — "As  many  as  received 
{elabon)  Him.”  But  the  relationship  being  once  establish- 
ed,  faith  becomes  ceaseless  in  its  appropriation  of  the 
Divine  Object,  as  suggested  by  the  Greek  presen ts^ — 
"eateth,”  "drinketh,”  "believeth.” 

If  the  foregoing  discussion  seems  to  have  introduced 
an  element  of  mystery  into  the  character  of  faith,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  mystery  lies  in  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  faith,  not  in  its  act;  just  as  the  mystery  of  eating 
is  not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  process  of  metabolism.  To  ap¬ 
propriate  Christ  is  simply  to  lay  personal  claim  to  Him 
and  His  Blessed  Work,  and  act  on  the  basis  of  this  claim. 
One  may  be  intellectually  convinced  that  He  is  the  In¬ 
carnate  God  and  that  He  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for  all, 
but  Christian  faith  begins  for  us,  when  we  lay  our  hand 
upon  Him  and  say.  My  Lord  and  my  God.  Such  is  the 
utter  simplicity  of  faith’s  appropriating  act.  The  wise  of 
this  world  may  stumble,  but  no  child  can  misunderstand. 
It  is  the  door  to  that  best  beloved  passage  of  the  Written 
Word — "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.”  By  this  door  all 
men  must  enter. 
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The  word  "trust”  has  been  quite  generally  applied  to 
the  third  element  in  Christian  faith,  and  when  properly 
defined  it  has  been  of  value.  Due  to  popular  usage, 
however,  the  term  has  often  come  to  mean  a  feeling  of 
trust  instead  of  a  volitional  act,  and  thus  is  confused  with 
assurance.  Doubtless,  there  exists  a  very  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  between  faith  and  assurance,  yet  they  are  not  the 
same  thing.  The  American  Revised  translation  of  Hebrews 
11:1,  "Faith  is  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,"  may  seem 
to  identify  them;  but  this  so-called  definition  declares  what 
faith  does  rather  than  what  it  is.  The  marginal  rendering 
indicates  this  more  clearly— “Faith  is  the  giving  substance 
to  things  hoped  for.”  To  say  that  "Faith  is  assurance" 
has  an  exact  parallel  in  our  well  known  adage,  "Knowledge 
is  power.”  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  English  word 
"trust"  is  never  used  alone  to  translate  pisteuo  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  In  the  few  instances  where  "believe” 
is  not  used,  the  translators  have  generally  resorted  to  the 
word  "commit,"  either  alone  or  in  phraseological  combi¬ 
nation  with  "trust.”  The  two  best  examples  are  John  2:24, 
"Jesus  did  not  commit  Himself  unto  them;"  and  Luke  16:11, 
“Who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches?”  (Com¬ 
pare  also  Rom,  3:2,  I  Cor.  9:17;  Gal,  2:7,  /  Tim.  1:11; 
Tit.  1:3;  for  the  passive  use).  Following  this  suggestion, 
the  word  committal  might  be  employed  to  designate  the 
element  of  faith  here  under  discussion.  If  "trust"  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  it  should  be  understood  primarily  in  the  sense  of 
“commit."  American  Revised  Version  changes  to  “intrust" 
in  several  passages,  which  is  much  better  than  “trust.” 

The  self-commitment  of  the  soul  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord  is  the  very  essence  of  Christian  faith. 
That  this  idea  of  committal  is  present  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  pisteuo  receives  added  proof  from  one  of  the  great 
Pauline  confessions^ — “For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  Him  (literally,  ‘my  deposit’)  against 
that  day"  {II  Tim.  1:12).  The  exegetical  reasons  adduced 
for  making  the  "deposit",  here  something  committed  by 
God  to  Paul,  I  regard  as  insufficient,  and  therefore  follow 
Alford  and  others  in  support  of  the  common  version.  The 
Apostle  had  "believed”  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  act  of 
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faith  involved  the  committal  of  himself — body,  soul  and 
spirit — as  a  deposit  into  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Divine 
Object.  The  assurance  of  safety  may  vary,  depending  on 
how  well  we  “know”  by  the  experience  of  personal  fellow¬ 
ship  the  Blessed  One  who  guards  our  deposit.  Paul  could 
say,  “I  know  Him;”  an  utterance  which  came  not  by  acci¬ 
dent  at  the  close  of  life,  for  into  it  is  poured  all  the  labor 
and  suffering  of  the  years  during  which  the  Lord  had 
“stood  by”  him.  The  Apostle  knew  Him  better  at  the 
end  than  at  the  first,  but  the  committal  of  faith  is  not  more 
absolute  here  than  it  was  “that  fateful  day”  when  as  Saul 
he  had  first  believed  “on  the  Syrian  way.”  It  was  a 
fiight  from  self,  an  utter  abandonment  of  self-sufficiency, 
for  reliance  upon  Another  whose  power  to  save  was  infinite. 

These  three  words  —  belief,  appropriation,  committal  — 
are  the  triology  of  Christian  faith.  Its  great  affirmations 
are,  I  believe,  I  take,  I  trust.  Without  them  there  is  no 
saving  faith.  Not  that  the  Christian  is  always  conscious 
of  these  affirmations  in  the  initial  act  of  faith.  The  child 
may  know  nothing  of  such  distinctions,  yet  truly  believe 
on  Christ  for  salvation.  We  need  not,  fortunately,  first 
become  theologians  in  order  that  afterward  we  may  be¬ 
come  Christians.  The  drowning  man,  suddenly  discovering 
a  life-preserver  floating  beside  him,  does  not  say,  I  must 
believe  that  this  is  a  good  life-preserver;  I  must  appropriate 
it  for  myself;  I  must  commit  myself  to  it!  Not  at  all.  But 
like  a  sensible  being  he  will  seize  it  and  hold  on.  In  like 
manner  the  penitent  sinner,  feeling  an  immediate  and  un¬ 
speakable  need,  lays  hold  upon  Christ.  So  simple  is  the 
act  of  faith.  Yet  subsequent  reflection  upon  the  soul’s 
experience  of  believing  will  invariably  discover  its  amazing¬ 
ly  rich  complexity;  for  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  be¬ 
lieved  the  things  concerning  Christ,  that  He  has  become 
ours,  and  that  we  have  become  His. 

It  is  the  object  of  faith,  however,  rather  than  any  psy¬ 
chological  content,  that  gives  to  Christian  faith  its  distinc¬ 
tive  value.  “Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee”  is  true  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Infinite  Object  which  it  embraces  and  upon 
which  it  rests.  And  Scripture  leaves  no  doubt  on  this 
point:  Jesus  Christ  Himself  as  Saviour  and  Lord  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  faith  which  saves,  for  in  Him  the 
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believer  reaches  final  Reality— all  the  pleroma  of  revealed 
Deity.  One  of  the  amazing  things  about  Christ,  something 
that  sets  Him  apart  and  above  all  others,  is  that  He 
preaches  Himself.  It  is  true  that  often,  like  the  prophets 
before  Him,  He  resorts  to  the  medium  of  descriptive  speech 
to  reveal  what  God  is  like  and  so  to  produce  the  response 
of  faith.  But  there  are  moments  in  His  ministry,  its  great¬ 
est  moments,  when  the  medium  of  description  is  abandoned 
and,  rising  infinitely  above  the  prophetic  order.  He  points 
the  eyes  of  men  directly  to  Himself.  Come  unto  Me; 
Follow  Me;  Behold  Me;  Believe  on  Me;  Love  Me;  these 
are  His  demands  and  they  are  made  without  qualification. 
If  He  is  lifted  up.  He  will  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  In 
speaking  thus  He  offers  no  apologetic,  neither  displays  any 
consciousness  of  disloyalty  to  the  Father.  How  could 
there  be?  “For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  the  fullness  dwell.”  To  honor  Him 
is  to  honor  the  Father;  and  faith’s  confession  of  Him  as 
Lord  and  Bearer  of  “The  Name”  is  no  robbery,  for  such 
confession  is  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  From  Him, 
and  Him  alone  as  the  Revealer  of  God,  not  from  any  in¬ 
herent  virtue  residing  in  itself,  the  glory  of  faith  derives 
its  “borrowed  ray.” 

“It  is  not  faith  that  saves,  but  faith  in  Jesus  Christ; 
faith  in  any  other  saviour,  or  in  this  or  that  philosophy  or 
human  conceit  (Co/.  2:16,  18,  I  Tim.  4:1),  or  in  any 
other  gospel  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
{Gal.  1:8-9),  brings  not  salvation,  but  a  curse.  It  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  even  faith  in  Christ  that  saves,  but  Christ 
that  saves  through  faith.  The  saving  power  resides  ex¬ 
clusively,  not  in  the  act  of  faith  or  the  attitude  of  faith  or 
the  nature  of  faith,  but  in  the  object  of  faith;  and  in  this 
the  whole  Biblical  representation  centers,  so  that  we  could 
not  more  radically  misconceive  it  than  by  transferring  to 
faith  the  smallest  fraction  of  that  saving  energy  which  is 
attributed  in  the  Scriptures  solely  to  Christ  Himself”  (B. 
B.  Warfield,  in  Hasting’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  page 
837). 

Indeed  the  doom  of  men  will  come  at  last,  not  because 
they  are  wholly  destitute  of  faith,  but  because  that,  re¬ 
fusing  the  light  of  truth  and  pursuing  the  “light  of  de- 
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lusion/'  they  have  come  to  believe  a  lie:  a  genuine  act 
of  faith,  no  doubt,  from  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
but  tragically  misplaced  as  to  its  foundation  and  covered 
with  the  trail  of  disaster.  If  to  some  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews  seems  to  represent  “faith”  with  a  virtue  and 
glory  all  its  own,  the  chapter  has  not  been  read  aright. 
For  all  those  who  were  accounted  worthy  to  be  written  in 
this  Hall  of  Faith  achieved  their  glorious  exploits  because 
they  “endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible;”  yet  re¬ 
vealed  sufficiently  for  faith’s  appropriation  through  the 
eternal  “Logos”  in  Old  Testament  promises  and  the- 
ophanies,  an  earnest  and  a  forecast  of  the  final  Incarnate 
Revelation  which  was  to  come. 

But  faith  cannot  reach  its  divine  Object  without  an  in¬ 
telligible  medium.  It  is  not  a  kind  of  magic  with  which  the 
worshipper  may  bridge  a  wordless,  unintelligible  void. 
Faith,  we  need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves,  requires 
an  object  which  is  to  some  extent  known.  “Who  is  he, 
Lord,  that  I  may  believe?”  is  a  wistful  demand  that  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  if  we  expect  to  bring  men  to  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  rather  impatient  cry,  “Preach  Jesus,  not 
theology,”  has  in  it  the  logic  of  Mrs.  Jiggs  who  commands 
her  long-suffering  spouse  to  speak  and  be  silent  at  the 
same  instant.  By  all  means,  preach  Jesus;  but  how  preach 
Him  without  saying  something  about  Him?  And,  if  we 
say  anything  worthwhile  about  Him,  it  ought  to  be  in¬ 
telligible  and  true.  Thus  we  shall  at  last  come,  if  we 
really  preach  Jesus,  to  the  historical  and  doctrinal  facts 
which  must  be  the  immediate  objective  material  of  faith  in 
its  inception.  The  coupling  of  “historical  and  doctrinal” 
is  deliberate,  for  the  statement,  “Jesus  died,”  means  nothing 
until  we  know  who  and  wht/.  For  that  matter,  there  can 
be  no  history  without  interpretation.  “Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God;”  and  “The  Son  of  Man 
came  ....  to  give  His  Life  a  ransom  for  many,”  are  in¬ 
telligible  media  by  which  Christian  faith  reaches  its  ulti¬ 
mate  object. 

This  is  not  to  forget  the  important  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  activity  of  faith.  Even  the  Spirit,  however,  per¬ 
forms  His  ministry  through  the  medium  of  the  intelligible 
Word.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  truth;  guides  infallibly  in  the 
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selection  of  material  for  the  history  of  Redemption;  con* 
trols  the  human  writers  in  giving  to  the  facts  their  final 
cast  in  tangible  form,  the  Written  Word;  and  then  be- 
comes  its  life-communicating  Interpreter  to  the  human  soul, 
thus  producing  the  response  of  faith.  Within  the  com- 
munity  of  faith,  the  Spirit's  primary  gifts  are  not  only 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  the  "word  of  wisdom”  and 
the  "word  of  knowledge.”  Even  that  least,  and  most 
ecstatic,  of  the  gifts,  the  speaking  in  tongues,  is  not  utterly 
beyond  the  possibility  of  intelligible  use,  as  evidenced  by 
the  related  gift  of  “interpretation;”  and  the  one  is  not  to 
be  tangibly  exercised  without  the  other  (/  Cor.  H:28). 
The  Apostle,  in  writing  thus,  cannot  forget  the  souls  out¬ 
side  the  blessed  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  and  in  whom  may 
be  produced  the  response  of  Christian  faith.  For  their 
sakes  it  is  better  to  speak  five  words  with  the  “understand¬ 
ing”  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue 
(/  Cor.  H:18;  23-25).  Faith,  being  what  it  is,  has  no 
way  of  reaching  the  Divine  Object  apart  from  the  in¬ 
telligible  Word.  No  Word,  no  faith. 

Two  tendencies  should  be  noted  in  this  connection.  The 
one  is  represented  by  those  mystically  inclined  liberals 
who,  having  reached  an  experience  of  reality  through  the 
Word,  become  wholly  engrossed  in  the  novelty  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  adopt  a  deprecative  attitude  toward  the 
Word,  treating  with  indifference  or  impatience  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  Inspiration  and  Authority.  They  are  like  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  man  who  has  reached  the  shore  in  safety  by 
means  of  the  life-line  and  then  proceeds  to  cast  it  adrift, 
forgetting  rather  callously  that  others  are  still  at  sea.  At 
the  opposite  extreme  may  be  found  certain  intellectualistic 
doctrinaires  who,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  concentrate 
upon  the  letter  of  the  Word  as  an  end  in  itself  and  the 
ultimate  object  of  faith.  “Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  be¬ 
cause  ye  think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  these 
are  they  which  bear  witness  of  Me”  {]ohn  5:39  ARV). 
Even  prophecy  may  become  to  us  a  mere  intellectual 
diversion,  if  we  forget  that  its  raison  d'etre  is  “the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus”  {Rev.  18:11).  Without  the  Word,  the 
void  is  bridgeless:  but  without  Christ,  it  is  endless.  Upon 
Him  faith  must  find  its  resting  place.  The  Word  is  im- 
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portant  because  it  is  His  and  leads  to  Him.  If  faith  be 
one  of  the  abiding  things,  then  the  Word  in  some  sense 
will  never  cease. 

There  is  yet  another  important  function  of  the  Word 
in  relation  to  faith.  It  not  only  furnishes  the  intelligible 
medium  by  which  faith  makes  contact  with  the  Divine 
Object,  but  faith  itself  considered  as  a  response  of  the 
human  soul  is  created  by  the  stimulus  of  the  living  Word. 
“Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of 
God”  {Rom.  10:17).  Whether  the  akoe  of  this  passage 
should  be  taken  as  the  act  of  hearing  or  the  thing  heard 
does  not  change  its  bearing  on  the  point  under  discussion. 
I  prefer  the  latter  as  more  in  accord  with  its  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  in  verse  16  (“report”).  Faith,  then,  is  born  out  of 
(e^)  a  message,  and  the  message  comes  by  the  agency  of 
{dia)  the  Word  of  God.  The  Word  speaks,  the  soul 
hears,  and  faith  is  born.  There  is  a  fine  parallel  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord,  “The  dead  shall  hear  the  Voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live”  {John  5:25). 
“The  question,  how  can  the  spiritually  dead  hear  and  be¬ 
lieve?”  observes  Marcus  Dods,  “is  the  question,  how  could 
the  impotent  man  rise  in  response  to  Christ’s  word?  Per¬ 
haps  psychologically  inexplicable,  it  is,  happily,  soluble  in 
practice.”  Thus  the  Word,  because  it  is  the  Word  of  the 
Living  God,  creates  the  living  response  of  faith  which  it 
demands. 

And  this  Word  is  near  us,  wholly  tangible  to  our  senses; 
yet  the  Voice  which  speaks,  immediate  and  direct  in  its 
impact  upon  the  soul,  is  deeper  than  any  testimony  of 
sense-experience,  more  convincing  than  any  weight  of 
historical  evidence,  clearer  than  any  logic  of  human 
thought.  These  may  indeed  give  us  reasons  for  believing, 
as  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  but  of  themselves  can  never 
produce  the  response  of  saving  faith. 

Such  a  view  of  faith’s  origin  does  not  depreciate  the 
value  of  sense-experience,  historical  investigation  and  the 
powers  of  reason.  The  facts  of  Christianity,  recorded  in 
the  inspired  Word,  were  originally  facts  apparent  to  sense- 
experience.  “We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised 
fables,”  an  apostle  writes,  “but  were  eyewitnesses  of  His 
Majesty”  (//  Pet.  1:16).  No  less  direct  is  the  testimony 
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of  the  Apostle  John.  Often  regarded  wrongly  as  a  mystic 
dreamer  writing  of  things  having  no  anchorage  in  the 
realities  of  sense-experience,  this  Apostle  sharply  opposes 
the  Gnostic  metaphysicians  of  his  day  with  a  striking 
passage:  “That  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands 
handled,  concerning  the  Word  of  life  ....  declare  we 
unto  you”  (/  John  1:1-3  ARV).  These  were  facts  which 
no  philosophical  analysis  could  possibly  dissolve.  Further¬ 
more,  the  facts  of  the  Christian  Gospel  were  not  beyond 
the  possibility  of  verification  by  means  of  the  historical 
method  {Luke  1:1-4  ARV).  With  the  passing  of  the 
years  this  road  grows  longer,  but  it  may  still  be  traveled 
by  those  who  have  patience  and  the  open  mind.  Finally, 
the  Gospel  history  consists  of  facts  recorded  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  producing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men 
{John  21:30-31).  Faith  is  indeed  supra-rational,  but  never 
anti-rational.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  word  “rational” 
should  have  been  so  often  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  Some¬ 
one  has  pointed  out  that  probably  the  most  astute  move 
ever  made  by  these  antagonists  of  faith  was  their  preemp¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “rationalist”  as  a  name  for  themselves 
(and  this  more  than  once  with  the  consent  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  opponents),  thereby  saddling  upon  the  position  of 
faith  the  implication  of  “irrationalism.”  Rational  means 
“right”;  and  faith  is  right,  not  the  self-styled  rationalists. 
If  it  be  said  that  these  Rationalists  differ  from  Christian 
believers  in  that  they  depend  wholly  upon  Reason  for  the 
authority  of  truth,  the  answer  is  obvious:  No  one  ever  does 
anything  of  the  sort.  This  fact  is  clearer  to  us  today  than 
it  was  once,  and  constitutes  a  useful  weapon  in  the  con¬ 
flict  against  the  foes  of  faith.  Whatever  be  the  factors 
that  enter  into  what  is  called  “rationality,”  certainly  it 
ought  to  be  clear  that  no  one  ever  believed  in  Christ  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  was  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  Men  be¬ 
lieve  because  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  right  to  do  so. 
The  real  conflict,  therefore,  is  not  between  Faith  and 
Reason;  but  between  belief  and  unbelief.  And  which  of 
the  two  attitudes  is  the  more  intelligent  must  be  settled  by 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  not  by  the  preemption  of  any 
particular  name.  The  Christian  need  have  no  fecur  regard- 
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ing  the  outcome.  The  self 'Committal  of  the  soul  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  is  not  irrational.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
rational  act  that  can  be  performed  by  the  human  soul.  The 
Apostle  Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  make  such  a  claim  {Rom. 
12:1,  logikos).  Why  should  we?  To  be  found  "sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus"  has  not  ceased  to  be  high  evidence 
of  a  "right  mind." 

Thus  sense-experience,  historial  investigation  and  the 
powers  of  reason  have  their  place.  But  they  are  only 
channels,  as  the  late  Dr.  Griffith-Thomas  used  to  remind 
us,  not  original  sources  of  faith’s  existence  and  authority. 
No  matter  how  clever  we  may  become,  it  will  be  forever 
true  that  faith’s  utterance  of  the  great  confession  rises  not 
out  of  any  inherent  genius  or  capacity  of  "flesh  and  blood," 
but  only  by  the  creative  Word  of  the  "Father  which  is  in 
heaven"  whose  ways  are  sovereign  and  past  finding  out. 
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Christ,  from  whose  birth  the  world  dates  its  chronology, 
was  born  under  Augustus  according  to  almost  all  the 
ancient  authorities,  such  as  Eusebius,  Photius,  Epiphanius, 
Zonaras,  and  Orosius,  in  the  752nd  year  of  Rome,  and 
in  the  43rd  year  of  the  monarchy  of  Caesar  Augustus,  in 
the  13th  consulate  of  the  latter  with  Silanus.  We  read  in 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum: 
'"When  I  was  conducting  my  thirteenth  Consulate,  the 
Senate  and  the  Equestrian  order  and  all  the  Roman  Peo- 
ple  designated  me  Pater  Patriae,  and  this  was  publicly  in~ 
scribed  on  the  gateway  of  my  house  and  in  the  senate-' 
house  and  in  the  Forum  Augusti,  under  the  chariot  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate".  Our  Lord  was  crucified  by  the  un¬ 
willing  verdict  of  Pontius  Pilate,  Procurator  of  Tiberius, 
third  Emperor.  Nero  in  64  A.  D.  caused  the  terrible  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Christians  in  Rome.  Luke  did  not  carry 
his  narrative  beyond  the  first  arrival  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome, 
as  a  prisoner  of  State,  in  March  61  A.  D.  Claudius,  the 
fifth  emperor  (41-54  A.  D.)  is  mentioned  in  Acts  18:2. 
Nero,  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed  in  his  trial  before  the 
Procurator  Festus  at  Caesarea,  in  60  A.  D.,  Nero,  I  say, 
is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  simply  referred  to  as 
“Caesar”.  Twice  St.  Paul  saved  himself  by  appealing  to 
his  “Qvitas  Romana”.  In  Philippi  in  Macedon,  Acts 
16:37;  which  had  been  made  a  Roman  “Colonia”,  probably 
on  account  of  the  victory  which  Antony  and  Augustus 
had  won  there  over  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  in  42  B.  C.  {Horace  held  a  command  under 
Brutus,  Carm.  II,  7)  Luke  translates  “Praetores”  as 
strategoi,  and  “lictores”  as  'rabdouchoi.  The  other  oc¬ 
casion  is  Acts  22:28,  when  Paul  told  the  Roman  Tribunus 
Militum,  that  he,  Paul,  was  born  a  Roman  citizen.  (/ 
discussed  all  of  this  in  a  paper:  "ST  PAUL  AND  THE 
ROMAN  LAW",  Am.  Philol  Association,  1894.) 
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The  name  of  Domitian  is,  of  course,  not  mentioned  in 
Revelation,  when  St.  John  was  exiled  from  Ephesus  to 
the  Isle  of  Patmos.  Nerva  (96  A.  D.)  cancelled  all  the 
acts  of  Domitian.  Rome  itself,  its  vices  and  luxuries  are 
abundantly  described  in  Revelation;  much  confirmation 
could  be  found  in  Seneca.  The  “Great  Babylon”  in  Rev¬ 
elation  XVII,  XVIII.  Details  of  that  incredible  luxury 
abound  in  the  works  of  Seneca,  e.  g.,  Epistulae  Morales  95, 
19:  “Vide,  quantum  rerum  per  unam  gulam  transiturarum 
permisceat  luxuria  terrarum  marisque  vastaerix”.  The 
Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  Rev.  17:9.  As  for  the  religion  of 
the  Christians,  the  Roman  Government  was  absolutely  un¬ 
concerned.  Any  form  of  worship  could  be  practiced  in  the 
Capital:  Jews,  Egyptians,  Syrians  did  so  without  let  or 
hindrance:  the  Jews  had  some  eight  synagogues  in  Rome 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era:  we  see  from  Horace 
{Sat.  I.  4,  143)  that  the  earnestness  of  the  proselytizing 
of  the  Jews  impressed  the  Romans  as  something  strange; 
their  Sabbaths  were  familiar  to  the  Romans  ( Horace 
Sat.  I,  9,  70).  The  Serapeum  in  Rome  was  a  vast  structure. 
Greek  was  the  current  language  of  the  capital  (Juvenal 
III,  60  sqq.): 

“iam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes”. 

The  Christians  were  first  called  so  at  Antioch  on  the 
Orontes  (Acts  11:26).  On  the  other  hand  we  find  in  the 
N.  T.  the  Roman  term  census  (Mt.  17:25)  and  especially 
22:17  where  census  and  Caesar  are  combined.  We  also 
find  sudarium,  Luke  19:20,  John  11:44.  Praetorium  at 
Rome,  Phil.  1:13.  {Suetonius  Tiberius  37:  "Rome  castra 
constituit  quibus  praetorianae  cohortes,  vagae  ante  id 
tempus  et  per  hospitia  dispersae  continerentur) . 

We  often  forget  that  the  Romans  really  counted  the 
year  from  March,  MARS  being  the  tutelary  deity,  and  so 
called  the  seventh  month  {of  our  count)  Quinctilis:  it  was 
renamed  Julius  by  the  Roman  Senate,  in  honor  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  eighth,  formerly  Sextilis,  was  changed  to 
Augustus,  really  by  the  second  Emperor  himself:  {Suet. 
Augustus  31 :  in  cuius  ordinationem  Sextilem  mensem 
e  suo  cognomine  nuncupavit,  magis  quam  Septembrem,  quo 
erat  natus,  quod  hoc  sibi  et  primus  consulatus  et  insignes 
uictoriae  obtigissent") . 
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The  formal  deification  of  deceased  Emperors  began 
with  Caesar;  it  was  a  political  device,  to  accustom  the 
provinces,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Gibraltar,  to  hold  Rome 
in  awe. 

Coming  now  close  to  our  main  theme,  we  see  that  the 
list  of  the  first  12  emperors  contained  the  following  Divi: 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Titus;  not  so 
honored  were  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho, 
Vitellius,  Domitian. 


Divus  Julius 

If  all  men,  if  all  Christians,  knew  the  "Classical  World” 
as  the  present  writer  does,  who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to 
the  study  of  the  sources,  then  the  ineffable  majesty  of 
Jesus  the  Christ,  would  resemble  the  Sun,  rising  after  a 
long  night,  above  moors  and  morass.  Still,  the  aesthetical 
rather  than  the  sober  historical  and  moral  valuation  of  the 
"classical”  world  still  largely  dominates.  Julius  Caescur 
(100-44  B.  C.)  enormously  extended  the  Roman  Empire 
and  also  ended  the  Republic,  with  the  legions  he  attached 
to  his  person  by  many  successful  campaigns  from  Egypt 
to  the  Rhine  and  Thames,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  south¬ 
ern  Spain.  Let  us  select  a  few  important  items  from  his 
public  and  private  life.  Of  the  unspeakable  charge  that, 
when  already  married  to  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Cinna,  he 
submitted  himself  to  the  lust  of  Nicomedes,  King  of 
Bithynia,  a  charge  made  later,  by  several  of  his  political 
enemies  {Suet,  Caesar  A9) — I  will  say  nothing  further  than 
this;  whenever  the  physical  and  mechanical  circumstances 
rendered  even  possible  such  an  imputation,  it  was  regularly 
made.*  And  the  Romans  had  a  "Lex  Scantinia  de  nefanda 
Venere'\  Even  Cato  the  Censor  had  bitterly  complained 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  vice  among  the  Roman 
aristocracy.  The  elder  Pliny  sayst  that  this  terrible  vice 
so  spread  from  the  Consulship  of  Messalla  and  Cassius 
(154  B.  C.).  "In  Caesar’s  favor  must  be  stated  the  fact 
that  in  some  plea  for  the  Bithynians,  in  Rome  probably, 

*E.  G.  Sihler,  Annals  of  Caesar,  1911,  p.  35. 
fNat.  Hist.  XVII  244.  p.  Doellinger,  Judenthum  und  Heiden- 
thum,  1857. 
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when  he  was  already  PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  relations  with  Nikomedes  in  a  frank  and 
candid  way  as  a  reason  for  making  the  plea.  He  could 
hardly  have  done  so  with  an  evil  conscience”  (R.  G.  S. 
l.c.  35).  Even  in  Caesar’s  consulate  (59  B.  C.)  such 
charges  were  publicly  made  by  his  colleague  Bibulus,  and 
sung  by  Caesar’s  own  troops  as  they  marched  in  his  Gallic 
triumph  in  46  B.  C.  To  us  such  things  even  by  way  of 
jest  appear  incredible.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 
men  in  their  annals  comparable  to  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
whose  Gettysburg  Address  surpasses  all  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero. 

After  defeating  the  naval  state  of  the  Veneti  in  56  B.  C., 
Caesar  had  the  elders  beheaded  and  sold  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  into  slavery.  Their  crime  had  been  that  they  sought 
to  maintain  their  freedom.  Even  more  awful  was  his 
treacherous  dealing  with  the  German  tribes  of  the  Usipetes 
and  Tencteri  who  had  been  driven  across  the  Rhine  by  the 
Suebi.  When  he  had  secured  their  elders  and  chieftains 
by  a  conference,  he  pursued  the  headless  hosts  of  the 
migratory  tribes,  and  four  hundred  thousand  men,  women 
and  children  were  butchered.  At  Rome  of  course  the 
obsequious  Senate  voted  a  “ supplicatio’*  of  many  days,  but 
the  noble  Stoic  Cato,  vainly  of  course,  moved  that  Caesar 
be  surrendered  to  the  Germans. 

In  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  History,  all  this  was  a  mere 
manifestation  of  the  Weltgeist:  Mommsen  was  an  orthodox 
Hegelian  when  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

In  December  61  B.C.  occurred  the  scandal  of  Caesar’s 
wife  Pompeia'^ Caesar,  an  Epicurean,  being  then  Pontifex 
Maximus— at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea  in  Caesar’s 
official  residence— all  males  being  rigidly  banished  in  this 
function— Pompeia’s  adultery  with  Clodius  Pulcher,  who 
was  disguised  as  a  music-girl.  Did  Caesar  seek  satis¬ 
faction  as  an  injured  husband  should?  No,  in  the  state- 
trial  for  violation  of  sacred  rites,  he  took  steps  that  Clodius 
should  be  acquitted,  for  he  planned  to  use  him  later  on  as 
a  political  tool.  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  23,  as  Cicero  wrote  of  the  issue  of  that 
trial:  “spotted  Senators,  poverty-stricken  Knights,  tribunes 
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not  copper  plated  (brazen)  so  much  as  with  iching  palms 
for  copper”  {Att.  1:16,  3). 

Handsome  hoys,  emasculated  for  the  service  of  lust 
(exoleti)  could  be  bought  then  from  every  slave  dealer, 
and  were  common  members  in  the  household  of  the  aris- 
tocracy.  Quintilian  thus  writes  of  the  infant  years  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy  (1,  2,  7):  “Words  not  even  permissible 
to  Alexandrine  luxury  we  hear  with  laughter  and  with  a 
kiss.  Our  mistresses,  our  concubines  they  see,  every 
dinner-party  resounds  with  indecent  songs,  things  shame¬ 
ful  to  utter  are  viewed”*  (cf.  St.  Paul,  Rom.  1:24  sqq.). 

Returning  now  to  Caesar  I  quote  from  Suetonius  (c.  50 
sqq.)  “It  is  a  well  established  opinion,  that  he  was  prone 
to,  and  spent  lavishly  on  his  lusts,  that  he  seduced  many 
women  of  the  aristocracy,  among  them  Postumia,  the  wife 
of  Servius  Sulpicius,  Lollia,  the  wife  of  Adulus  Gabinius, 
Tertulla,  the  wife  of  Mcircus  Crassus,  also  Mucia,  the 
wife  of  Cn.  Pompey”  ....  “For  certainly  by  the  Curios, 
father  and  son,  and  by  many  others  the  charge  was  made 
against  Pompey,  that  he,  for  whose  sake  he  had  divorced 
his  own  wife  (Mucia)  after  she  had  bom  him  three  sons, 
and  whom  with  a  sigh,  he  had  called  Aegisthus”  (who  had 
seduced  Clytaemnestra,  wife  of  Agamemnon)  “that  after¬ 
wards  He  (Pompey)  had  married  the  daughter  of  that 
man  from  greed  for  political  power.  But  above  other 
women  he  (Caesar)  loved  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Mcurcus 
Brutus,  and  for  her  in  his  first  consulate  he  bought  pearb 
worth  600,000  sesterces,  and  in  the  Civil  War,  in  addition 
to  other  gifts,  sold  to  her  very  large  estates  for  a  very 
small  price”  .... 

“He  had  love-intrigues  with  queens,  among  them  with 
Eunoe,  wife  of  Bogus  of  Mauretania,  to  both  of  whom  he 
gave  very  many  huge  gifts,  as  Ovid  wrote,  but  particularly 
with  Cleopatra,  with  whom  (“at  Alexandria”)  he  often 
extended  banquets  to  daybreak,  and  on  the  same  ship  pro¬ 
vided  with  sleeping  chambers  (thalamegos)  sailed  almost 
as  far  as  Ethiopia  (Abyssinia)'— his  army  refused  to  follow 
further-^whom  at  last  he  summoned  to  Rome  and  finally 
sent  back  with  very  great  honors  and  bounties”  ( as  a  matter 

*The  frescoes  in  the  diningrooms  of  Pompeii  confirm  all  this. 
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of  fact,  Cleopatra  was  sojourning  in  a  park  of  Caesar’s 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  the  very  time  when 
Caesar  was  assassinated,  March  15th,  44  B.C.).  She  bore 
him  a  son  Caesarion,  whom  Augustus  later,  30  B.C.,  put 
to  death.  The  elder  Curio,  in  a  public  speech  called 
Caesar,  “the  husband  of  all  women,  and  the  wife  of  all 
men”. 

What  could  religion  mean  in  such  a  society,  where 
Cicero  and  Cato  of  Utica  were  almost  the  only  men 
of  eminence  who  followed  moral  ideals? 

Turn  we  now  to  money  (Suet.  54):  '"certain  towns  of 
Lusitania  although  they  did  not  refuse  to  obey  his  orders 
and  opened  their  gates  when  he  arrived,  he  sacked  as 
though  they  were  enemies.  In  Gaul  he  plundered  shrines 
and  temples  of  the  gods,  more  often  destroyed  towns  on 
account  of  the  loot  than  any  fault".  "In  his  first  Consulate 
he  stole  3,000  pounds  of  gold  from  the  Capital,  and  re¬ 
placed  the  same  weight  with  gilded  copper.  Alliances  and 
Kingdoms  he  gave  for  a  price;  from  the  single  Ptolemy 
{Auletes)  he  accepted  almost  6,000  talents  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  Pompey".  The  Julian  family  claimed  de¬ 
scent  from  Aeneas  and  his  mother  Venus;  Caesar  built  a 
temple  to  "Venus  Genitrix".  I  have  said  that  he  became 
Pontifex  Maximus,  chiefly  because  thus  he  enjoyed  many 
political  and  financial  immunities;  the  religion  of  the  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  was  largely  a  political  matter.  Pompey  cap¬ 
tured  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  in  63  B.C.  May  I  digress 
a  bit  at  this  point;  for  us  Christians  the  annals  of  the 
Temple  are  of  course  very  important  and  cannot  but  throw 
light  on  the  New  Testament.  I  now  quote  from  Josephus 
speaking  of  the  capture  of  Pompey  {Bellum  Judaicum 
I,  7,  6) :  nothing  in  the  disasters  of  that  time  so  touched 
the  people  as  the  fact  that  the  sanctuary  hitherto  invincible 
was  revealed  by  the  non-Jews,  Pompey  with  his  attendants 
having  entered  the  Temple  at  the  point  where  it  was  legal 
for  the  Highpriest  alone  to  enter;  he  viewed  the  things 
within,  the  candelabrum  and  the  candlesticks  and  the  table 
and  the  cups  and  the  censer,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  a  mass 
of  spices,  and  some  2,000  talents  of  sacred  funds.  But  he 
touched  neither  these  nor  any  other  of  the  sacred 
treasures,"  etc.,  etc. 
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Let  us  now  hear  Cicero  on  the  same  general  theme,  for 
he  presents  the  view  of  the  most  cultured  Romans  not 
long  before  the  Christian  Era.  (Pro  Flacco  69):  ""Each 
state  has  its  own  religion.  We  have  our  own.  While 
Jerusalem  is  standing,  and  after  the  Jews  have  been  sub* 
jected,  still  the  religion  of  those  rituals  was  shrinking  from 
all  contact  with  the  brilliancy  of  this  empire,  the  impressive 
weight  of  our  name,  the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  now  in* 
deed  the  more  so,  because  that  people  made  a  display,  by 
armed  resistance,  of  the  sentiments  which  it  entertained  of 
our  sway.  How  dear  it  was  to  the  immortal  gods,  is 
taught  by  the  fact  that  it  was  vanquished,  has  been  de¬ 
feated,  has  been  let  out"  (to  the  publicani)  ""has  been 
enslaved". 

Would  Caesar  have  looted  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem? 
Probably  not,  for  he  was  a  shrewd  politician,  and  the 
Jewish  bankers  and  merchants  were  very  influential  on  the 
Forum,  as  Cicero  suggested.  Pro  Flacco. 

Caesar,  I  said,  was  Pontifex  Maximus.  Suetonius 
(c.  6)  has  preserved  a  passage  from  a  laudatio  funebris 
of  his  aunt,  when  he  was  Quaestor.  The  passage  pre¬ 
served  exhibits  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  democratic 
politician,  whose  consistent  policy  was  the  political  over¬ 
throw  of  the  aristocracy.  ""My  aunt  Julia  on  her  mother  s 
side  was  descended  from  the  Kings,  on  her  father  s  side 
her  race  is  connected  with  the  immortal  gods.  For  from 
Ancus  Marcius  are  the  Mareii  Regiae,  of  which  name  was 
her  mother,  from  Venus  are  the  Julii,  of  which  race  is  our 
family.  Therefore  in  the  race  is  both  the  supreme  distinc* 
tion  of  kings,  who  count  very  much  among  men,  and  the 
worship  of  the  gods  in  whose  power  the  Kings  them* 
selves  are". 

After  Munda  (45  B.C.)  the  Senate  loaded  him  with 
honors,  which  not  merely  destroyed  the  Republic  of  old, 
but  gave  him  a  priest  (flamen),  a  brotherhood  of  worship¬ 
pers,  a  statue  among  the  Kings,  his  figure  to  be  conveyed 
with  those  of  the  gods  at  the  beginning  of  the  Circension 
Games,  in  short,  so  utterly  was  all  this  beyond  what  was 
due  to  a  mortal,  that  Suetonius  (c.  76)  did  not  hesitate  to 
write  (under  Hadrian)  that  he  was  justly  slain.  After 
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his  death  he  was  declared  DIVUS  (cf.  also  the  enumer' 
ation  of  honors  by  Dio  Cassius,  44,  4). 

But  let  us  take  a  larger  and  truer  view,  after  so  many 
centuries.  The  enormous  power  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
from  Caesar  onward,  coupled  with  the  worship  of  the 
Emperors  in  all  the  Provinces,  even-  with  quasi-divine 
honors  to  the  actual  ruling  Emperor  (cf.  Pliny  Ep.  X,  96, 
under  Trajan)  all  this  introduced  a  new  “religion”,  where 
the  loyalty  of  the  subject  was  intertwined  with  the  vener¬ 
ation  imposed  upon  all  provincials'— while  no  heavy  hand 
was  laid  upon  the  worship  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  or  of 
Serapis  at  Alexandria.  The  religion  of  Christ  by  and  by 
entered  into  a  contest  and  conflict  throughout  the  Emipre, 
which  I  strove  to  delineate  in  my  From  Augustus 
to  Augustine^  Cambridge  1923.  Greek  and  Roman 
“gods”  were  quite  free  from  any  spiritual  qualities  or 
beatitudes;  hence  the  new  Emperor-gods  differed  but  little. 
The  Jews  from  the  beginning  were  exempted  from  that 
worship. 


DIVUS  AUGUSTUS 

I  will  not,  of  course,  survey  the  reign  of  the  second 
Emperor,  from  Actinum,  31  B.C.  to  his  death,  in  14  A.D. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  as  CAESAR 
AUGUSTUS  {Lu.  2:1).  The  excellent  work  of  Gardt- 
hausen  is  still  the  best  on  Augustus.  He  always  pretend¬ 
ed,  that  his  aim  was  to  restore  the  old  Republic,  and  was 
content  to  be  the  Princeps  Senatus,  still  he  assumed  his 
first  Consulate  at  19,  and  consented  to  the  murder  of 
Cicero,  which  took  place  December  7th,  43  B.C. 

Tacitus  sums  up  his  reign  {Annales  1:2):  “"laying  aside 
the  name  of  Triumvir,  presenting  himself  as  Consul,  and 
as  content  for  protecting  the  Plebs  with  the  right  of  Tri^ 
bune,  when  he  had  enticed  the  soldiers  with  gifts,  the  peo^ 
pie  with  the  doles  of  grain,  and  all  with  the  sweetness  of 
peace,  he  rose  little  by  little,  assumed  the  functions  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Magistrates,  of  the  laws,  none  opposing  him, 
since  the  fiercest  had  fallen  in  battle  or  by  proscription,  the 
remaining  aristocrats,  the  more  ready  anyone  was  for  servu 
tude,  were  raised  in  wealth  and  honors,  or  improved  by 
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the  change  of  government,  perferred  the  safe  present  to 
the  dangers  of  the  past’\ 

Reserving  for  himself  those  provinces,  which  needed 
military  security,  we  observe  that  Syria  (and  so  Jerusalem) 
was  included. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  public  life  he  was  often  cruel, 
as  e.  g.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  helium  Perusinum  (41 
B.C.).  ‘‘Some  write  that  300  of  those  who  had  surrendered, 
chosen  of  both  c/asses"  {Senators  and  Knights)  “were 
slaughtered  by  an  altar  reared  for  Divus  Julius,  in  the 
fashion  of  sacrificial  animals"  (hostiarum  more,  Suetonius, 
cap,  15),  In  30  B.C.  when  Alexandria  had  fallen,  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  had  both  committed  suicide,  he  put  to  death  a 
son  of  Antony  and  Fulvia.  who  fled  to  a  divine  figure  of 
the  Divus  Julius  (Suet.  c.  17.). 

In  memory  of  his  victory  at  Actium.  Augustus  founded 
the  town  which  he  called  Nikopolis,  near  by;  here  again 
we  have  a  contact  with  the  N.  T.  Titus  3:12;  St.  Paul, 
as  Zahn  computes,  spent  the  winter  of  65-66  A.  D.  in 
that  town.  As  a  temple  of  Apollo  was  on  the  promontory 
of  Actinum.  Augustus  enlarged  it.  and  at  Rome,  on  the 
Palatine,  built  a  library  in  honor  of  Apollo. 

Three  times  he  closed  the  Temple  of  Janus  Quirinus  at 
Rome  (Suet.  29).  Many  temples  he  built  anew  or  restored. 
After  he  became  Pontifex  Maximus  he  gathered  together 
more  than  2.000  prophetic  writings  and  had  them  burned, 
preserving  only  the  Sibylline  books  (The  temple  of  the 
Sibyl  at  Tibur  I  visited  on  July  5th,  1897), 

In  the  year  28  B.C.  he  executed  a  Census:  4.063.008 
Roman  citizens  were  counted;  Agrippa  who  had  won  the 
victory  at  Actium.  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Julia  in  marriage  was  his  colleague  as  Censor. 

And  it  is  undeniable,  that  his  “morum  ac  legum  regimen" 
(Suet.  27)  was  practiced  in  a  wholesome  way.  his  court 
when  compared  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  or  Charles  II. 
of  England,  deserves  praise. 

One  of  his  chief  aims  was  the  rehabilitation  of  family 
and  matrimonial  honor  and  order  among  the  Roman  aris^ 
tocracy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  earnestly  strove,  if 
laws  could  do  it,  to  bring  about  a  reform.  But  he  com> 
pelled  Agrippa  to  divorce  his  own  wife,  and  marry 
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Augustus'  only  child,  Julia,  the  young  widow  of  his  nephew 
Marcellus.  Although  Julia  bore  four  children  to  Agrippa, 
her  amours  were  an  endless  chain  of  scandals.  I  will  not 
stain  this  page  with  some  of  her  own  utterances  (preserved 
by  Macrobius),  and  the  poetry  of  Ovid  reflects  the  utter 
depravity  of  the  Roman  society  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Finally  Augustus  banished  Ovid  to  Tomi  on  the  Black 
Sea.  (8  A.D.)  Long  before  this  the  night-life  of  Julia 
and  her  friends,  in  the  very  Forum,  reached  such  a  point, 
that  her  father  could  no  longer  disbelieve  it  (Dio  Cassius, 
55,  60).  One  of  the  freedwomen  of  Julia,  Phoebe,  who 
had  shared  in  these  orgies,  hanged  herself,  and  Augustus 
said:  “/  wish  I  had  been  the  father  of  Phoebe!”  Julia  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Pandateria,  and  later  to  places  of 
milder  climate,  but  her  father  could  never  be  induced  to 
terminate  her  exile,  and  never  saw  her  again.  He  was 
wont,  with  a  sigh,  (Suet.  65),  to  quote  a  line  from  Homer, 
II.  Ill,  40,  (with  a  slight  change  of  the  text) : 

Aith'  'ophelon  'agamos  t'  'emmenai,  'agonos  t'  'anolesthtail 

Seneca  says  of  that  time  (De  Brevitate  Vitae  5):  ”his 
daughter  and  so  many  young  aristocrats,  bound  as  it  were 
by  a  military  oath,  were  breaking  down  his  life,  already 
weakened”.  And  (De  Benef.  VI.  32,  1 ) :  ”Divus  Augustus 
banished  his  daughter  who  was  shameless  beyond  all  evil 
report  of  shamelessness,  and  published  the  disgrace  of  the 
imperial  court”  ....  “that  the  very  Forum,  and  the  Rostra 
from  which  her  father  had  presented  the  law  on  adultery, 
had  pleased  his  daughter  for  her  acts  of  incontinence”. 
But  I  must  stop  here.  Turn  we  now  briefly  to  the  Laws 
for  moral  reform. 

The  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  et  de  pudicitia  was  severe, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  upper  society  of  Rome  was  hostile: 
it  remained  a  dead  letter;  "prae  tumultu  recusantium  per-- 
ferre  non  potuit”  {Suet.  34).  He  had  to  reduce  the  sever¬ 
ities  of  the  penalties. 

The  “laws”  expressedly  referred  only  to  Senators  and 
the  Equestrian  Class;  the  common  people  were  not  con¬ 
cerned,  let  alone  the  slaves.  These  were  property,  although 
many  Greek  freedmen  attained  great  eminence,  especially 
under  Claudius. 
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As  to  slavery  see  Doellinger  {Judenthum  und  Heiden^ 
thum),  Regensburg,  1857,  pp.  704  sqq.  I  will  here  limit 
myself  to  a  characteristic  incident  under  Augustus.  Vedius 
Pollio,  a  very  rich  freedman,  had  a  splendid  villa  near 
Naples  which  he  called  Pausilypon.  That  exquisite  hill'— 

I  have  visited  it  repeatedly — is  still  called  Posilipo.  Vedius 
Pollio  had  a  pond  with  rare  seafish  (muraenae).  Once 
Augustus  dined  with  him.  One  of  the  slaves  had  broken 
a  crystal  dish.  Vedius  Pollio  ordered  that  the  slave  be 
thrown  to  the  monstrously  large  fish,  to  be  devoured  by 
them.  The  slave  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Augustus 
and  prayed  that  he  might  die  in  any  other  way  than  this^ 
to  become  food  for  fish.  Augustus  at  once  ordered  that 
the  slave  be  manumitted,  that  all  the  crystal  dishes  be 
broken,  and  that  the  pond  be  filled  with  them,  f Seneca 
De  Fra.  Ill  40.) 

After  his  death  a  priesthood  for  his  worship  was  estab" 
lished,  the  Sodales  Augustales.  I  close  this  survey  with 
some  characteristic  data  furnished  by  Suetonius  c.  97:  ’“His 
death  also  and  his  divinity  after  his  death  was  foreknown 
by  the  most  distinct  signs  (ostenta).  When  he  was  clos¬ 
ing  a  census  (lustrum  condere)  amid  great  attendance  of 
the  people,  an  eagle  flew  around  him  repeatedly,  and 
passing  to  the  neighboring  temple  alighted  above  the  name 
of  Agrippa  near  the  first  letter:  observing  this,  he, 
(Augustus)  ordered  his  colleague  Tiberius  to  utter  the 
vows  which  it  is  customary  to  have  undertaken  for  the  next 
lustrum"  (formal  conclusion  of  the  Census)  "for  he  himself, 
although  the  records  had  already  been  engrossed  and  pre¬ 
pared,  would  not  undertake  what  he  could  not  carry  out. 
At  the  same  time  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  the  first  letter 
was  melted  from  the  inscription  on  his  statue,  and  the 
response  was  given,  that  he  would  only  live  one  hundred 
days  thereafter,  which  number  the  letter  C  meant,  and  he 
would  be  rated  among  the  gods,  because  AESAR,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  name  CAESAR,  meant  GOD  in  the 
Etruscan  Language". 

TIBERIUS  (14-37  A.  D. 

In  a  way  the  name  of  no  Roman  Emperor  is  so  import¬ 
ant  to  the  Christian  scholar,  nay  to  anyone  who  calls 
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himself  Christian  (c[.  Acts  11:26,  at  Antioch),  Why? 
Because  the  self-revelation  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as 
HIS  crucifixion  and  resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  through  the  verdict  of  the  Procur¬ 
ator  of  Judaea,  Pontius  Pilate,  recorded  by  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  Roman  historians,  Tacitus  {Annals  XV,  44) 
""quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat, 
Auctor  nominis  eius,  Christas,  Tiberio  imperitante"  (in  the 
17th  year  of  his  reign  and  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  life) 
"per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  eraf". 
We  know  that  coins  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Savior’s  time  bore 
the  name  and  image  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  through 
adoption  of  his  step  father  Augustus  Caesar,  bore  the  name, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  same,  September  14  A.D.,  the 
power  of  Caesar,  and  so,  when  the  Pharisees  strove  to  en¬ 
tangle  our  Lord,  he  bade  them  to  present  a  denarius 
(about  17c)  Mk,  12:16  sqq.,  with  the  name  and  image  of 
the  ruling  Emperor,  Tiberius.  Every  Roman  coin  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  Jews  their  servitude  to  Rome,  and  their 
hatred  of  those  of  their  own  race  who  were  Roman  tax- 
collectors,  is,  of  course,  intelligible  enough.  The  telones 
was  probably  entrusted  also  with  the  tax  on  consumption, 
doubly  odious  to  his  own  countrymen,  “’Publicans  and 
Sinners”  was  a  current  term  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
(cf.  Matt,  9:10), 

Few  men  in  Roman  history  assumed  the  imperial  purple 
in  such  maturity  of  life  and  political  and  military  service, 
as  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  was  56  at  the  time  of 
his  accession,  14  A.D.  One  might  well  assume,  a  priori, 
that  at  such  an  age,  after  so  many  military  achievements, 
from  Armenia  to  the  Rhine,  his  character  would  have  been 
settled,  and  his  reign  proceed  with  even  order,  amid  the 
loyal  appreciation  of  Romans  and  provincials.  Still  distrust 
and  concealed  fear  were  ever  in  his  outlook  on  persons 
and  things.  He  feared  at  the  very  beginning,  that  the 
troops  on  the  frontiers  might  prefer  his  nephew  and 
adopted  son  Germanicus.  How  are  we  to  explain  that 
drastic  change,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  which 
made  his  memory  accursed?  The  Prince  of  Peace  and  the 
ruler  of  the  Mediterranean  World  were  contemporaries. 
There  is  not  in  all  the  annals  of  mankind,  a  more  absolute 
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contrast.  Christ  said  to  Pilate:  ‘‘My  Kingdom  is  not  of 
this  World“  {John  18:36.), 

The  succession  of  Tiberius  was  the  last  choice  by  the 
aging  Augustus,  when  his  nephew  Marcellus,  and  his 
grandsons  Gains  and  Lucius  had  passed  away.  For  a 
time  Tiberius  had  sojourned  at  Rhodes,  in  quasi-exile,  lis- 
tening  to  lectures  at  the  famous  university  (as  we  may 
call  it)  much  more  noted  than  Athens.  The  longer  he 
lived,  the  less  did  Tiberius  trust  and  love  any  one.  In 
the  end  he  was  dominated  by  deep  distrust  of  all  men  of 
power,  and  consistently  pursued  a  treacherous  policy  in 
dealing  with  others,  in  politics;  only  in  the  field  his  best 
qualities  were  consistently  maintained.  Distrusting  almost 
all  of  his  own  kin,  he  finally  (and  fatally)  trusted  only 
one,  Aeltus  Sejanus,  commander  of  the  guards,  who  first 
concentrated  the  Praetorians  at  Rome  (Tacitus  Annals 
IV, 1)  “through  the  wrath  of  the  gods  against  Rome”.  He 
bore  the  death  of  his  own  son  Drusus  lightly:  he  did  not 
know  that  the  unfortunate  prince  had  perished  through 
poison  administered  by  the  latter’s  spouse  Livia,  who  was 
in  adulterous  relations  with  Sejanus,  who  had  plotted  to 
bring  about  the  fall  of  Tiberius  and  marry  her  before.  It 
was  Sejanus  who  filled  the  Emperor  with  distrust  against 
two  of  the  sons  of  the  deceased  Germanicus,  and  finally 
caused  their  death  by  starvation — thus  unwittingly  clearing 
the  way  for  the  accession  of  Sejanus;  as  Suetonius  puts 
it,  he  gladly  and  willingly  heeded  the  accusations  made  by 
this  only  favorite. 

His  immedate  contubernium  was  largely  formed  by 
Greeks.  Theodorus  of  Gadara  (the  town  visited  by  our 
Lord,  Mt.  8:28)  had  been  his  teacher  in  rhetoric;  this  Greek 
characterized  Tiberius  as  “clay  kneaded  with  blood”.  An¬ 
other  was  the  Platonist  and  astrologer  Thrasyllus,  whom 
he  often  consulted  about  the  duration  of  life  of  prominent 
men  and  women.  Astrology  was  the  only  religion  in  which 
Tiberius  believed. 

It  was  difficult  to  be  near  him  and  live.  I  quote  one 
instance,  (from  Suetonius,  56)  about  the  scholar  Seleucus. 
Now  Seleucus  tried  to  ascertain  from  some  of  the 
Emperor’s  servants,  what  authors  he  then  happened  to  read 
at  particular  times,  so  as  to  be  prepared  himself  for  con- 
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versation.  Tiberius  removed  the  luckless  Greek  scholar 
from  his  contubernium,  and,  later,  compelled  him  to  com- 
mit  suicide.  He  introduced  trials  under  the  lex  maiestatis, 
high  treason  in  the  old  Republic  {Tacitus  Ann,  1:72),  acts 
against  the  welfare  of  the  state;  but  now  words  against  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  were  brought  to  trial,  also  books. 
The  informers  (delatores),  a  new  pest  in  Roman  society, 
often  became  not  only  formidable  but  rich.  I  may  quote 
the  case  of  the  Senator  Cremutius  Cordus  who  wrote  his¬ 
torical  works.  In  the  year  25  A.D.  he  was  accused  by  two 
clients  of  Sejanus  for  praising  Brutus  and  calling  Cassius 
the  "fast  of  the  Romans".  Cremutius  spoke  in  the  Senate 
{Tacit,  Ann  IV.  34)  quoting  the  freedom  of  Livy  and 
other  eminent  writers  of  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
tolerance  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  who  did  not  destroy 
the  portrait  busts  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  after  they  per¬ 
ished  in  the  Philippian  War. 

Departing  from  the  Senate,  Cremutius  died  at  home  by 
self-starvation.  The  Senate  ordered  the  Aediles  to  burn 
his  works,  but  copies  were  concealed  and  published  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (cf.  Also  Seneca's  "Consolatis"  ad 
Marciam,  the  daughter  of  the  historian).  All  who  were 
found  guilty  of  maiestas,  were  denied  cremation,  their 
corpses  being  cast  down  the  Gemonian  stairs  into  the 
Tiber. 

We  come  to  the  year  26  A.D.,  in  which,  moved  by  the 
favorite,  Tiberius  withdrew  from  Rome,  never  to  enter  it 
again  for  the  remaining  1 1  years  of  his  life,  living  mainly 
on  the  island  of  CAPREAE  (Capri).  Before  he  quit  the 
capital,  he  gave  an  audience,  for  several  days,  to  envoys 
from  the  province  of  Asia,  who  sought  the  honor  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  temple  to  Tiberius.  The  Senate  voted  for  Smyrna 
(Five  of  these  eleven  which  sent  envoys,  occur  in  St.  John, 
Revelation:  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergaimos,  Sardis,  Laodicea) . 

Why  did  the  old  man  exile  himself  to  Capri?  Having 
absolutely  no  joy,  or  love  or  trust  any  more  in  Rome, 
except  in  the  very  man,  who  had  rendered  Tiberius  deso¬ 
late  by  filling  him  with  hatred  or  fear  of  his  own  kindred-^ 
trusting  in  this  monstrous  schemer,  who  hoped  to  gain  the 
throne  meanwhile — he  went  to  the  island:  Capri  was 
chosen,  because  with  its  steep  and  abrupt  coast  it  was 
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virtually  inaccessible,  except  at  a  few  narrow  points  easily 
guarded  by  soldiers. 

Even  there  Tiberius  kept  loading  Sejanus  with  more 
and  more  honors;  one  could  not  count  the  statues  created 
in  honor  of  the  omnipotent  minister  of  the  absent  and 
aging  Emperor. 

Finally  after  some  five  years  it  dawned  on  the  emperor 
on  his  rocky  retreat,  that  he  must  act  or  perish  himself, 
30  A.D.  (Dio  Cassius  58,  4  sqq.)  But  he  dared  not  do 
it  openly.  There  were  spies  around  Tiberius,  who  con¬ 
veyed  to  Sejanus  every  utterance  of  the  emperor. 

So  Tiberius  achieved  his  own  salvation  by  great  cunning. 
For  the  year  31  A.D.  he  had  Sejanus  appointed  Consul 
and  Socius  curarum,  and  often  used  the  term  “my  Sejanus'' 
in  his  official  messages  to  Senate  and  People.  Equality 
of  rank  and  power  seemed  to  be  established  in  current 
public  opinion.  People  began  to  sacrifice  to  his  image  as 
to  that  of  Tiberius.  The  antichambers  of  Sejanus  were 
crowded.  People  swore  by  his  Fortune.  Now  Tiberius 
began  to  change  the  tone  of  his  letters  continually.  At 
one  time  he  wrote  that  his  health  was  feeble  and  that  he 
would  die  soon,  again  that  his  health  was  vigorous  and 
that  he  soon  would  come  to  Rome.  Sejanus  became  nerv¬ 
ous.  The  public  was  puzzled.  There  were  curious  ostenta 
that  seemed  to  the  Romans  to  presage  evil  for  Sejanus. 
In  every  way  Tiberius  put  Sejanus  off  his  guard.  Private¬ 
ly  he  appointed  Naevius  Macro  to  be  the  new  Praefectus 
Praetorio  and  sent  him  to  Rome.  On  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  he  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  the  Praetorians  having  been 
sent  away.  Macro  began  with  some  reports  from  Capri, 
delivered  before  the  Senate,  orally,  favorable  to  the  favor¬ 
ite.  But  then  followed  a  long  letter,  steadily  and  increas¬ 
ingly  incriminating  Sejanus  and  making  him  out  a  traitor. 
Before  evening  he  was  slain;  the  mob  abused  his  corpse 
for  three  days  before  throwing  it  into  the  Tiber;  likewise 
his  innocent  children  were  put  to  death,  the  daughter  first 
having  been  outraged  by  the  public  executioner.  All  who 
had  been  instruments  or  else  friends  of  Sejanus  were  put 
to  death.  For  a  while  a  reign  of  Terror  prevailed  at  the 
capital. 
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The  remaining  six  years  of  the  tyrant’s  life,  chiefly  in 
Capri,  were  stained  by  cruelty  and  by  unspeakable  prac- 
tices  of  lust  and  beastly  appetites.  At  Rome  many  anonym 
mous  libels  were  issued  and  brought  to  his  notice  also. 
The  King  of  Parthia  sent  him  a  letter  urging  him  to  atone 
for  his  crimes  by  committing  suicide.  One  of  his  last 
letters  to  the  Senate  began  thus:  "'What  I  am  to  write  to 
you,  Patres  Conscriptl,  or  how  shall  I  write,  or  what  aU 
together  I  shall  NOT  write  at  this  time,  may  the  gods  and 
goddesses  destroy  me  more  than  I  daily  feel  /  am  perish¬ 
ing,— if  I  know!"  (Suet,  67),  So  he  died  at  last,  in  March, 
37,  in  a  villa  at  Misenum.  All  the  culture  of  his  time  had 
not  given  to  his  soul  the  slightest  element  of  real  refine¬ 
ment  or  moral  conduct'^ he  believed  in  the  stars,  not  in 
the  gods.  The  Roman  Public  heard  the  news  of  his  death 
with  joy  and  execrations  of  his  memory.  A  survey  of  his 
character  is  found  in  Tactitus,  Annals,  VI.  51. 


WYCLIF  AND  THE  COMMON  LAW 
By  Reverend  Harry  Pressfield,  Th.M. 

RICHMOND,  CAUF. 

That  John  Wyclif  was  the  morning  light  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  we  well  know.  But  there  is  another  primacy  that 
gives  to  him  great  distinction.  He  was  also  a  morning 
light  in  the  development  of  our  English  common  law.  This 
is  not  so  well  known.  His  work  as  a  religious  reformer 
overshadows  that  of  a  legal  reformer.  Far  more  than  we 
realize,  he  is  prominent  among  our  English  legal  reformers. 
If  we  owe  to  him  much  because  he  set  in  operation  those 
forces  that  meant  eventually  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
and  the  great  versions  of  Scripture  in  our  English  speech, 
we  also  owe  much  to  him  because  of  the  impetus  he  gave 
to  cherishing  the  common  law  as  a  distinctive  treasure  of 
the  English  people. 

There  eure  three  great  systems  of  law  that  operate  on 
our  planet:  the  Roman,  or  Civil  law;  the  Anglo-American 
common  law;  the  law  of  Islam.  One-half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world  is  brought  under  the  rule  of  these  sys¬ 
tems.  If  we  divide  this  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
world  into  thirds,  each  legal  system  governs  approximately 
one-third.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  law  of  Islam  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Roman  law,  for  through  contact  with 
the  eastern  Roman  empire  a  familiarity  with  its  principles 
was  gained.  Just  as  the  service  of  a  Methodist  meeting 
house  on  a  prairie  frontier  bears  a  relation  to  the  service 
in  an  Anglican  cathedral,  so  Islamic  law  is  merely  an 
adaptation  of  Roman  law  to  changed  conditions  of  time 
and  place,  especially  the  desert.  Unquestionably  there  is 
a  Roman  element  in  the  law  of  Islam,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  some  suppose.  Islam’s  law  is  an  independent  develop¬ 
ment,  not  an  outgrowth.  Very  largely  it  is  canon  law, 
Semitic  in  affinity,  overlaid  with  a  heavy  crust  of  tradition. 

The  great  codification  of  the  Roman  law  came  under 
Justinian  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  the  main  event  in 
the  history  of  that  law  since  the  writing  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Strictly,  it  is  more  a  task  of  revision  or  abridg- 
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ment  than  that  of  codification,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  com¬ 
pleted  task  embodied  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  has  had 
a  greater  infiuence  on  the  world  than  any  other  book, 
save  the  Bible.  The  strange  thing  is  that  this  work  should 
have  exerted  so  little  influence  until  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  Roman  law  in  the  twelfth  century.  We  can  no 
longer  hold  to  the  view,  at  times  advanced,  that  Justinian’s 
code  was  entirely  forgotten  during  these  centuries,  then  by 
some  miracle  discovered,  with  a  consequent  revival  of  study 
in  a  flare  of  enthusiasm.  Certain  groups  were  familiar 
with  the  code  throughout  the  centuries,  but  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  favored  the  observance  of  local 
laws  and  customs  to  the  disregard  of  the  great  code.  These 
local  laws  were  as  diverse  as  they  were  legion.  The  courts 
were  largely  private  courts.  One  can  readily  understand 
the  absence  of  uniformity.  With  the  rise  of  feudalism 
there  came  into  control  a  system  whose  very  spirit  was  in 
conflict  with  that  of  the  Roman  law.  Throughout  this  long 
period  the  church  was  a  steadying  influence.  She  kept 
alive  the  rule  of  law.  She  sought  to  overcome  the  bar¬ 
barities  and  conflicts  of  private  war.  She  was  a  unifying 
influence.  With  the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
leavening  forces  of  an  awakened  life,  Roman  law  came  into 
its  own.  The  study  of  it  so  overshadowed  theology,  that 
other  major  discipline  of  the  time,  that  restrictive  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Pope  on  the  ground  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  the  study  of  theology  and  philosophy.  One 
reads  with  amazement  of  the  thousands  of  students  gather¬ 
ed  for  study  at  the  great  centers  of  law  study,  such  as 
Bologna,  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  impulse  of  this  re¬ 
vival  spread  throughout  Europe.  The  enlarging  circle  of 
influence  brought  Vacarius  to  England  in  1149  to  teach 
Roman  law  at  Oxford. 

From  this  time  forward  there  proceeded  that  great  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Middle  Ages  known  as  the  Reception  of 
Roman  Law,  usually  referred  to  as  the  "Reception.”  With 
the  reshaping  of  national  boundaries  and  the  making  of 
European  states,  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  welcomed  as 
the  arbiter  for  the  diverse  law  and  custom  which  up  to  this 
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time  had  been  the  juridical  source  of  appeal.  Of  that 
trinity  of  forces,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  Re¬ 
ception,  one  is  easily  led  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  most 
far  reaching  in  subsequent  influence. 

In  England,  however,  something  of  a  strikingly  different 
psychological  phenomenon  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  was 
there,  first  of  all,  that  the  spirit  of  nationality  asserted 
itself.  By  the  time  that  John  Wyclif  begins  his  work  this 
spirit  and  movement  of  nationality  is  well  under  way.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  century  preceding  Wyclif,  Edward  I  made  possible 
a  consolidation  of  national  feeling  by  his  conquest  of 
Wales  and  Scotland. 

The  reign  of  Edward  I  should  be  considered  in  another 
relation,  one  bearing  more  directly  on  the  particular  con¬ 
tribution  of  Wyclif.  This  Edward  I  comes  down  to  us  as 
the  English  Justinian.  During  his  reign  English  law  makes 
a  remarkable  development.  Two  hundred  yeeurs  had  passed 
since  William  the  Conqueror  had  subjugated  England. 
Little  change  had  resulted  in  the  matter  of  law,  for  the 
local  customs  were  observed.  Such  change  that  at  first 
resulted  was  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  centralization 
and  consolidation  of  the  courts.  With  the  ascent  of  Henry 
II— (1154-1189)  we  come  to  a  period  a  century  later  than 
the  Conquest.  The  main  advance  to  be  noted  relating  to 
English  law  is  that  by  this  time  we  find  the  jury  establish¬ 
ed  in  court  procedure. 

Referring  again  to  Edward  I,  by  the  time  he  ascends 
the  throne,  the  English  common  law  is  fixed  in  the  life  of 
the  people.  This  common  law  is  tough  law  and  lacked 
the  logical  simplicity  of  the  Roman  system.  The  new 
writs  that  had  been  produced  in  large  number  added  to  the 
complexity,  the  obscurity,  the  rigidity  of  text  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  it  was  all  English,  as  English  as  the  city  of 
London  itself.  This  whole  process  is  so  markedly  carried 
forward  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I  that  he  takes  a  place 
in  association  with  the  entrenchment  of  English  law  far 
above  any  ruler  of  England.  Although  the  very  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  England  operated  in  her  favor  during 
that  formative  period  in  insulating  her  from  certain  Conti- 
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nental  influences  yet  she  was  a  part  of  Europe.  Europe 
and  her  currents  of  thought  could  not  be  disregarded.  In 
the  course  of  time  England  accepted  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  Reformation,  but  not  the  Reception. 

Strangely  enough,  not  even  in  those  earlier  centuries 
when  Rome  invaded  Britain  was  there  any  resulting  in¬ 
fluence  on  English  law.  Maitland  comments:  "Eyes,  care¬ 
fully  trained,  have  minutely  scrutinized  the  Anglo-Saxon 
legal  texts  without  finding  the  least  trace  of  a  Roman  rule 
outside  of  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.”  What  were  the  forces 
that  operated  to  keep  inviolate  and  distinctive  the  heritage 
of  the  legal  past,  that  past  so  synonomous  with  her  own 
life?  One  must  advance  in  reply  that  more  than  all  else, 
it  was  the  definite  feeling  for  English  life  and  culture  that 
had  come  into  large  consciousness  by  the  age  of  Wyclif. 
By  this  time  English  speech  itself  was  taking  shape  and 
becoming  a  literary  vehicle.  Contemporary  with  Wyclif 
was  Chaucer.  The  sense  of  nationality  that  gained  unity 
under  the  conquest  of  Edward  I  now  advanced  itself  by 
the  work  of  these  men,  particularly  Wyclif.  Later,  the  war 
with  the  French  under  Edward  III  still  further  advanced 
the  sense  of  unity  gained  under  Edward  I. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  common  law  had  thus  en¬ 
trenched  itself  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  nevertheless,  it  was  not  entirely  secure.  It  was  still 
open  to  attack  and  this  through  a  channel  more  difficult 
to  resist,  i.e.,  ecclesiastical  influence.  It  is  at  this  crisis 
that  Wyclif  asserts  himself.  Because  of  his  prophetic 
service  and  insight  at  this  juncture  the  institution  of  our 
common  law  is  somewhat  the  lengthened  shadow  of  Wy¬ 
clif.  He  is  entirely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  tough 
old  common  law  with  all  its  crudities  and  imperfections  is, 
withal,  an  expression  of  the  life  and  genius  of  the  English 
people.  It  is  representative  of  their  distinctive  genius,  as 
much  a  part  of  their  national  life  as  their  speech.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  gain  by  the  adoption  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis  as  the  basis  of  their  legal  ideas  and  procedure, 
something  would  be  irretrievably  lost.  When  James 
Bryce  in  his  address  before  the  American  Bar  Association 
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in  1907  stated  that  "the  mind  and  character  of  a  people 
are  more  adequately  expressed  in  and  through  its  law  and 
institutions  than  they  are  through  its  literature  and  art", 
he  expressed  an  insight  that  Wyclif  grasped  in  earnest 
conviction  more  than  five  centuries  before. 

This  danger  that  was  imminent  to  the  common  law 
could  not  be  disregarded.  To  be  sure,  by  this  time  a 
legal  profession  had  been  established.  The  study  of  law 
was  concentrated  at  the  Inns  of  Court  at  Westminster. 
These  centers  of  instruction  proved  through  the  centuries 
to  be  a  factor  to  entrench  English  law  more  than  their 
founders  ever  dreamed.  Procedure  and  precedent  were 
recorded  in  the  Year  Books,  a  system  of  court  records 
unparalleled  anywhere  on  the  Continent.  Yet  it  was  dis¬ 
concerting  to  remember  that  many  of  the  clergy  were  them¬ 
selves  in  the  legal  profession.  Under  the  coif  was  the 
tonsure.  Where  the  common  law  was  silent,  the  voice  of 
Rome,  through  the  canon  law  and  the  civil  law,  was  heard 
to  speak.  There  is  something  prophetic  in  Wyclif 's  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  national  feeling  that  had  come  to  ex¬ 
pression  in  England  was  thus  seriously  imperilled.  The 
legal  system  issuing  from  Rome  was  foreign  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  genius  of  the  people  of  England. 

One  finds  his  position  maintained  with  eloquent  severity 
in  his  book,  De  Officio  Regis,  written  in  1379.  Here 
are  some  questions  from  the  book: 

All  that  is  true  in  the  Common  Law  is  found  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  Civil  Law  permits  many  things  contrary  to  religion. 
Since  the  law  of  Christ  is  easier,  more  sufficing,  more  wholesome, 
why  should  we  keep  even  the  Canon  Law? 

It  is  said  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  that  it  is  distinguished  for 
its  logical  subtility  and  justice;  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Canon  Law.  As  regards  the  Roman  Civil  Law  it 
is  good,  but  no  better  than  English  law.  I  do  not  believe  that 
subtility,  reason  and  justice  will  flourish  more  in  Roman  Civil 
Law  than  English  Law. 

To  maintain  the  Civil  Law  the  teachers  advance  many  Blas¬ 
phemies.  “Let  us  do  evil”  they  say  “that  good  may  come.” 

To  prefer  the  law  of  Caesar  to  the  law  of  God  is  to  prefer 
Caesar  to  God.  >  .  i 
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Christ’s  fishers  should  not  meddle  with  man’s  law,  for  man’s 
law  containeth  sharp  stones  and  trees  by  which  the  net  of  God 
is  broken  and  fish  wend  out  to  the  world. 

One  thing  I  boldly  assert,  that  the  Pope  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  Kaiser  either  in  that  which  pertains  to  the  world  or 
that  which  pertains  to  God. 

An  English  king  must  be  supreme  in  his  own  land  against 
Pope  and  Emperor. 

The  English  common  law  is  as  good  and  better  than  the 
Roman. 

In  protesting  against  the  encroachment  of  the  Pope  upon 
the  national  domain,  Wyclif  contended  that  the  dignity 
and  prerogative  of  the  king  derived  directly  from  God. 
Therefore  he  was  absolved  from  obedience  to  any  man.  If 
Henry  VIII  at  a  later  date  read  De  Officio  Regis,  it 
must  have  been  with  ample  satisfaction.  Wyclif's  support 
of  all  the  factors  making  for  national  independence  made 
the  divine  right  of  kings  a  logical  outcome  in  his  political 
theory. 

Contemporary  also  with  Wyclif  and  Chaucer  is  that 
lusty  poet,  William  Langland.  His  “Piers  Plowman” 
must  by  all  means  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the 
rapidly  growing  spirit  of  nationalism.  In  most  consider¬ 
ations  of  the  literature  of  the  period,  Langland’s  contri¬ 
bution  is  obscured  by  the  work  of  Chaucer,  as  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  most  ,  commentators  on  English  literature  will 
bear  witness.  But  “Piers  Plowman”  has  a  more  important 
relation  to  this  matter  of  English  common  law  than  is 
realized.  Are  we  not  overlooking  the  obvious  when  we 
fail  to  interpret  the  trial  of  Lady  Meed  before  the  King 
as  reflecting  the  conflict  between  the  common  law  and  the 
civil  law,  and  more  especially  the  canon  law?  Shall  we 
readily  concede  an  allegory  in  the  belling  of  the  cat  by  the 
mice  and  the  rats  and  fail  to  see  the  allegory  here?  Is  it 
at  all  likely  that  this  poet,  sharing  so  intimately  the  varied 
life  of  his  day  would  not  mirror  that  conflict  in  “Piers 
Plowman”?  It  would  seem  to  be  so  evident  that  even 
the  departments  of  English  literature  in  our  universities 
would  not  fail  to  see  in  the  poem  the  rejection  of  that 
very  insistent  conflict  that  had  intruded  itself  into  English 
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life  in  that  fourteenth  century.  But  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  so  far  searched  in  vain  for  this  interpretation 
of  the  trial  of  Lady  Meed  and  other  parts  of  the  book. 
Perhaps  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  We  must  take 
leave  of  the  matter  with  this  brief  reference,  for  it  requires 
an  article  by  itself^ — if  not  a  volume. 

Rome  never  maintained  herself  in  England.  The  legions 
of  Caesar  came  and  in  the  course  of  time  returned.  As  aL 
ready  indicated  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  influence 
of  Rome  upon  the  life  and  laws  of  England  was  negligible. 
In  a  later  age  she  did  not  maintain  an  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration  of  the  realm.  That  is  refused  as  soon  as 
the  nation  emerges  into  a  vigorous  consciousness.  One 
outcome  of  this  assertion  of  the  national  will  is  the  Anglo- 
American  common  law,  unique  in  energy  and  adaptability. 
It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  our  system  has  borrowed 
from  the  Civil  Law,  but  intermittently  and  sparingly.  What 
might  once  have  been  an  inundation  has  come  as  gentle 
and  refreshing  showers. 

What  shall  be  said  to  be  the  great  contribution  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  succeeding  generations?  The  principle  of 
the  limitation  of  authority.  Gradually  law  and  politics 
come  under  the  influence  of  this  bitterly  contested  con¬ 
viction.  The  great  landmark  of  the  contest  in  English 
history  is  Magna  Charta,  but  it  is  witnessed  throughout 
all  the  long  history  of  our  evolving  Anglo-American  com¬ 
mon  law.  Our  jury  system,  habeas  corpus,  the  influence 
of  judicial  precedent  are  more  than  mere  instruments  of 
legal  procedure.  They  are  channels  of  a  people's  distinc¬ 
tive  life  and  spirit.  Out  of  the  struggle  of  the  past  there 
issues  that  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  inhering 
in  the  political  philosophy  of  the  English  peoples:  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves:  the  right  to  make 
their  own  laws  through  representatives:  the  right  to  tax 
themselves.  We  that  have  this  validation  of  centuries  of 
experience  assert  our  great  convictions  concerning  politics 
and  law.  But  Wyclif  was  courageous  and  prophetic  whra, 
in  a  day,  over  flve  centuries  antedating  our  own,  he  had 
the  vision  to  see  and  proclaim  that  certain  things  were 
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indispensable  to  the  progress  and  life  of  the  English  race. 
As  we  give  consideration  to  the  work  and  influence  of 
Wyclif  in  the  direction  we  have  outlined,  one  comes  easily 
to  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  outstanding  man  in  that 
fourteenth  century  in  England.  Surprisingly  prophetic  he 
is!  It  is  Wyclif  that  gives  an  interpretation  of  Magna 
Charta,  centuries  in  advance  of  his  day;  for  he  sees  that 
it  is  not  a  fundamental  law  in  the  sense  that  a  Statute  of 
Westminster  would  be,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  con¬ 
tract  between  king  and  barons.  To  be  sure  that  contract 
had  tremendous  consequences.  It  is  Wyclif  that  argues 
for  judicial  responsibility.  He  maintains  this  in  spite  of 
the  considerable  evasion  that  persisted  throughout  the 
medieval  period.  There  are  ten  pages  in  Dc  Dominio 
Civili  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  some 
outstanding  instance  made  the  subject  one  of  pressing 
debate  in  his  day.  Here  one  has  an  indication  of  that 
process  that  brought  the  judges  of  England  into  a  position 
of  dignity  and  responsibility  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world,  assuredly  far  more  so  than  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
Wyclif  that  argues  (in  the  fourteenth  century)  for  pre¬ 
sumption  of  innocence  of  persons  charged  with  crime.  It 
is  Wyclif  that  has  conceptions  of  criminal  law  entirely  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  definitely  opposes  certain  prac¬ 
tices  of  his  day  relating  to  imprisonment  as  innovations  of 
the  canonists.  It  is  Wyclif  that  argues  in  De  Officio  Regis 
that  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  King  in  any  matter 
without  the  Pope’s  permission.  How  shrewdly  he  observes 
that  Paul  appealed  to  Caesar  and  not  to  Peter  (Can  you 
not  see  him  craftily  winking  an  eye  as  he  says  it?).  It 
is  Wyclif,  too,  in  that  closing  chapter  in  De  Officio  Regis 
submitting  his  plea  for  world  peace.  Quite  in  contrast 
with  the  opinion  of  his  day,  he  states  that  the  natural 
state  of  man  is  not  a  state  of  war  but  of  peace. 

Following  Wyclif  came  the  War  of  the  Roses  with  an 
arrested  progress  of  English  law.  What  would  have  been 
the  result  had  these  ideas  of  Wyclif  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  to  their  logical  development?  Certainly  English  law 
would  have  been  spared  in  large  measure  the  crudities 
of  Coke.  When  Wyclif  urges  his  faith  in  the  supremacy 
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of  the  common  law  of  England,  it  is  because  he  is  con- 
versant  with  that  law  in  its  various  divisions.  How  wide 
his  knowledge  ranged  in  this  field  we  shall  know  only 
after  his  extensive  Latin  and  English  works  have  been 
surveyed  with  this  interest  in  mind.  The  historians  of 
legal  and  political  theory  have  usually  neglected  Wyclif 
or  misinterpreted  him.  So  eminent  a  teacher  in  the  field 
of  political  science  as  Wm.  A.  Dunning  says  (Political 
Theories,  Ancient  and  Modern,  p.  260):  “Wyclif  to  a 
great  extent,  and  Hus  almost  exclusively,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  purely  theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions. 
Where  they  verge  on  politics  their  teaching  is  that  of  the 
early  church — the  recognition  of  earthly  power  only  to 
depreciate  it.”  What  a  remarkable  conclusion  concerning 
Wyclif!  It  is  just  exactly  what  Wyclif  did  not  do. 

There  has  recently  been  published  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  Troeltsch’s  work:  The  Social  Teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Prof.  Troeltsch  advances  the  claim  that 
Wyclif  is  the  first  to  give  a  sociological  interpretation  to 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Up  to  his  time  the  doc¬ 
trine  had  been  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  individual, 
and  the  individual  alone.  But  Wyclif  thinks  of  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  group.  Not  the  church  as  the  institution, 
but  the  real  church — the  company  of  the  elect.  These  are 
God’s  chosen  and  they  stand  in  contrast  to  even  the  great 
bulk  of  the  church.  However  this  teaching  of  Wyclif 
could  not  have  operated  in  influence  later  than  the  fifteenth 
century.  When  Calvin  comes  on  the  scene,  this  emphasis 
of  Wyclif’s — a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness — succeeds 
to  his  more  brilliant  successor.  But  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Wyclif,  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  is  to 
some  extent  strangely  blocked  by  the  Reformation.  That 
great  upsurging  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  people  in  a 
measure  defeats  the  ongoing  influence  of  Wyclif.  By  the 
time  we  have  reached  the  age  of  Coke  some  of  the  reforms 
that  Wyclif  has  urged  have  been  forgotten.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  the  first  great  uprising  of  the  common  people 
of  England  comes  soon  after  the  passing  of  Wyclif.  It 
is  crushed  and  the  democratic  movement  suffers  a  severe 
setback.  It  is  not  until  a  century  and  a  half  after  Wyclif 
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that  the  spiritual  impulses  he  released  in  the  movement 
connected  with  him  come  into  larger  operation.  But  never« 
theless  we  are  beginning  to  set  a  new  date  for  the  Re- 
formation  and  to  feel  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  greater 
accuracy  when  we  mark  its  real  beginnings  with  Wyclif. 

But  it  is  not  our  main  interest  in  this  article  to  appraise 
the  achievement  of  Wycif  in  the  field  of  religious  reform. 
The  picture  of  Wyclif  as  a  religious  reformer  is  fixed  in 
our  tradition,  a  something  Elijah-like  in  its  bold  stroke  de¬ 
lineation.  But  if  we  also  give  him  a  recognition  of  his 
place  among  our  legal  reformers,  we  justly  grant  him  a 
worthy  and  belated  tribute.  There  is  something  epic  about 
this  advance  of  our  Anglo-American  law  through  struggle 
and  confiict.  Or,  is  it  that  the  struggle  and  confiict  is 
itself  the  epic?  The  story  is  yet  to  be  told  more  adequate¬ 
ly.  When  it  is,  we  may  be  sure  that  Wyclif  will  be  con¬ 
ceded  his  place  of  leadership. 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE 
By  The  Reverend  Stewart  Means,  D.D. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

(Saint  Augustine,  Par  Louis  Bertrand). 

Saint  Augustine  has  been  dead  nearly  fifteen  centuries. 
In  that  long  period  of  time  one  would  think  a  biography 
of  so  great  a  man  would  have  been  produced,  a  biography 
too  which  would  take  its  place  as  the  final  authority  on 
the  subject.  There  are  some  reasons  connected  with  the 
subject  itself  however,  which  will  modify  our  surprise  and 
help  explain  this  apparently  obscure  situation. 

Biography  itself,  as  it  is  understood  today,  the  present¬ 
ation,  not  merely  of  the  circumstances  and  history  of  the 
man,  but  his  inner  life,  his  personal  qualities,  his  spiritual 
temper,  the  very  soul  of  him  in  fact,  is  really  a  modern 
literary  product.  The  first  great  biography,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  is  not  a  century  and  a  half  old. 

The  secret  of  this  new  and  great  type  of  literature, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  modern  life,  lies  in  the  new  and  vivid  self- 
consciousness  and  deep  sense  of  personality  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  ancient  from  the  modern  world.  Like  portrait 
painting,  to  which  it  is  so  closely  akin  that  one  can  say 
they  are  but  two  forms  of  the  same  thing,  biography  has 
failed  or  succeeded  not  by  virtue  of  knowledge  or  skill,  but 
by  something  more  intimate  and  subtle,  by  a  certain  spirit¬ 
ual  insight  and  sympathy,  a  feeling  hidden  from  the  eye, 
by  which  one  soul  has  felt  and  understood  another. 

Great  technical  skill  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  spiritual  understanding  and  intimacy.  The 
greatest  literary  geniuses  and  the  greatest  artists  are  not 
always  the  most  successful  biographers  or  portrait  painters. 
But  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  we  have  the  qualities  com¬ 
bined  we  have  the  supreme  thing,  the  perfect  revelation 
of  the  man  which  stands  for  all  time,  as  Holbein’s  Erasmus 
or  Lenbach’s  Bismark.  Sometimes  the  contrast  is  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  between  the  painter  and  his  subject  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  impossible  for  the  former  to  enter  into  the 
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soul  of  his  sitter  and  the  result  in  this  case  leads  us  into 
the  baffling  region  of  psychology  which  is  still  so  largely 
an  unknown  land. 

No  two  men  could  seem  to  be  more  widely  different  than 
Carlyle  and  Whistler,  yet  the  unfinished  study  of  Carlyle 
by  the  latter  reveals,  in  some  respects,  the  inner  man  even 
better  than  the  finished  portrait.  In  that  incomplete  sketch 
we  see,  as  in  the  soul  of  the  man  himself,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  19th  century,  its  wild  revolt,  its  passionate  hope,  its 
magnificent  energy,  its  infinite  sadness  and  its  mournful 
despair.  In  those  deep  sunken  eyes  lies  the  intolerable 
melancholy,  the  ever  changing  humour  of  the  greatest 
literary  force  of  his  century.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
artist  did  not  see  all  this,  else  he  could  not  have  painted  it, 
though  the  fact  itself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  supreme  power  of  spiritual  sympathy  and  inter¬ 
pretation  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  contrast  in  externals. 

In  the  field  of  biography  the  same  facts  reproduce  them¬ 
selves.  Learning,  skill,  genius  even,  are  of  no  avail,  unless 
the  biographer  has  found  his  man.  There  must  be  that 
inner  and  secret  sympathy  by  which  one  soul  feels  and 
interprets  the  other.  When  this  exists,  the  interpretation 
or  setting  forth  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural  thing 
possible.  If  there  be  any  art  it  is  the  art  of  Boswell, 
which  is  the  art  of  nature.  This  is  the  power  of  the  man 
and  has  made  his  book  immortal.  The  same  quality  exists 
in  Carlyle’s  Cromwell,  for  no  one  could  regard  that  broken 
fragment  as  a  finished  work  of  art.  Yet  it  has  changed 
the  whole  thought  of  the  world  about  the  Great  Protector. 
The  fact  is  that  real  biographers  are  a  rare  and  modern 
species  of  the  literary  man.  They  are  explorers  in  a  region 
which  is  known  to  few  and  unknown  to  most. 

The  great  spiritual  life  of  the  world  which  is  revealed  in 
its  institutions  and  literature,  its  philosophies  and  its  art, 
has  hidden  well-springs  in  the  lives  of  individual  men. 
The  great  movements  are  the  visible  currents  of  a  vast, 
unknown  life  which  flows  out  of  the  souls  of  men.  Those 
who  try  to  enter  into  these  secret  places  and  study  the 
fountains  of  power  there  welling  forth  can  truly  say: 
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’‘We  are  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea/’ 

Have  we  a  great  biographer  in  M.  Louis  Bertrand,  or 
what  is  perhaps  more  important,  have  we  here  a  great 
biography  of  Augustine,  the  biography  for  which  men  have 
been  waiting?  If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  we  cannot 
have  the  one  without  the  other.  Without  separating  the 
questions  let  us  take  this  book  and  see  what  it  tells  us  of 
the  great  North  African.  After  this  is  done  it  will  then 
be  possible  to  see  to  what  extent  this  work  can  lay  any 
claims  to  finality. 

It  is  an  interesting  book,  even  a  charming  one.  It  is 
written  with  that  clearness  and  literary  finish  which  all  the 
best  French  writers  possess.  It  is  filled  with  information, 
about  the  country,  about  the  age,  about  the  life  in  that 
unknown  land  of  North  Africa.  If  we  follow  the  writer 
step  by  step  through  his  story  we  shall  get  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  real  value  of  his  work  than  by  any  broad 
generalizations. 

Augustine  was  born  in  a  small  city  in  Numidia  called 
Tagasta.  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  many  roads  and  a 
distributing  centre  where  the  men  of  the  seacoast  and  the 
men  of  the  large  cities  came  in  contact  with  the  men  of 
the  country  and  the  desert.  It  was  charmingly  situated 
and,  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  presented  a  picture 
of  flowers  and  fields  and  wooded  hills  filled  with  the 
songs  of  the  nightingales.  Babbling  springs  watered  the 
land  and  covered  the  hillsides  and  valleys  with  verdure. 
All  the  contrasts  which  North  Africa  presented  were  here 
sharpened  by  closest  contact.  In  the  town  itself  these  same 
contrasts  appeared.  The  civilized  and  polished  Roman 
officer  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  came  here  face  to  face  with 
the  barbarian  nomad  from  the  far  south.  The  fruit  of  the 
desert  was  for  sale  side  by  side  with  the  importations  from 
Bona  or  Carthage.  Though  not  large,  it  must  have  been  a 
busy  and  active  city. 

Here,  on  November  13th,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  354, 
was  born  of  Patricius  and  Monica  a  son  who  was  after¬ 
wards  to  fill  the  world  with  his  name  and  whose  fame  has 
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lasted  for  15  centuries.  Monica  was  probably  of  Punic  or 
native  blood.  Patricius  was  a  romanized  African  of  some 
property  and  position.  He  appears  to  have  been  shrewd, 
high  tempered,  impulsive,  rather  rough  and  a  loose  liver 
as  most  of  the  pagans  and  many  of  the  Christians.  Monica, 
the  mother,  was  a  Christian  and  her  name  has  gone  out 
into  all  lands  through  the  loving  and  tender  picture  of  her 
painted  by  her  son.  It  was  not  an  easy  family  life,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  accounts,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  like  that 
of  many  other  families  then  and  now.  The  picture  of  the 
domestic  life  as  given  by  M.  Bertrand  is  very  vivid  and 
very  charming.  One  feels  perhaps  that  some  of  the 
touches  of  light  and  color  have  sprung  as  much  from  his 
imagination  as  from  his  literary  sources. 

There  were  two  other  children  besides  Augustine,  his 
brother,  Navigius  and  a  sister,  of  whom  we  know  almost 
nothing.  Whether  they  were  older  or  younger  than 
Augustine  is  not  said,  but  from  certain  hints  they  were 
probably  older.  The  young  boy,  Augustine,  early  dis¬ 
played  such  brilliant  talents  that  his  father,  and  also  his 
mother,  determined  that  he  should  have  all  the  advantages 
of  education  to  prepare  him  for  the  bar.  This  education 
included  practically  all  the  important  branches  of  learning 
taught  at  that  time  and  especially  rhetoric. 

He  tells  us  that  he  loved  to  play  and  paints  in  the 
blackest  colours  his  boyish  tastes  and  habits.  He  says  he 
did  not  study:  that  in  fact  he  hated  study.  He  gives  a 
picture  of  the  children  sitting  around  their  teacher  listless¬ 
ly  and  monotonously  repeating  the  old,  old  tables  every 
child  has  had  to  learn.  “One  and  one  make  two,  and  two 
and  two  make  four.”  ‘‘/am  uero  unum  et  unum  duo,  duo 
et  duo  quattuor  odiosa  cantio  mihi  erat,’"  Every  healthy 
child  and  most  every  man  will  agree  that  it  is  ‘‘odiosa”. 
He  learned  his  Latin  from  the  family,  but  he  professes  that 
he  abhorred  Greek  and  made  no  progress  in  it.  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration  due  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers  when  all  one’s  youthful  efforts 
are  regarded  with  some  contempt.  This  is  characteristic 
of  all  men  of  great  gifts. 
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But  in  those  years  he  was  learning  other  things  than 
what  were  written  in  books  and  the  nature  was  develop¬ 
ing  rapidly,  he  would  say  wickedly.  His  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  were  very  acute  and,  in  the  familiar  and  rather 
colloquial  sermons  he  preached  to  his  people  in  Hippo,  a 
great  deal  of  their  effect  lay  in  his  familiar  use  of  the  com¬ 
mon  facts  and  incidents  with  which  every  one  before  him 
was  acquainted.  Things  which  seem  far  below  either  the 
interest  or  the  observation  of  a  purely  bookish  or  specu¬ 
lative  mind  are  here  given  fresh  from  the  eye.  He  de¬ 
scribes  a  cockfight  and  the  air  of  the  conqueror,  his  strut 
and  defiance,  his  feathers  and  plumes.  He  is  full  of  a 
passion  for  light.  No  modern  writer,  our  author  says,  has 
spoken  of  light  with  more  delight  than  he.  Not  only  the 
immortal  light  of  the  blessed,  but  the  real  light  of  the 
African  fields  he  knew  so  well.  All  his  senses  were 
amazingly  keen.  He  loved  beauty  like  a  Greek  and  this 
instinct  of  his  made  his  Manichaeism  after  all  a  very 
superficial  and  unreal  thing.  He  loved  music  and  wrote 
upon  it  too.  He  draws  a  comparison  between  “The  Divine 
Word”  and  the  nightingale.  Long  after  his  youth,  when 
he  was  in  Milan  and  heard  for  the  first  time  the  songs 
and  chants  of  the  church  which  Ambrose  had  just  at  that 
time  introduced  into  his  cathedral,  he  was  overcome  with 
emotion.  This  element  was  no  doubt  a  contributing  cause 
to  that  great  change  which  he  tells  us  was  impending.  He 
might  speak  of  the  world,  and  he  did  speak  of  it  when  he 
considered  only  the  facts  of  human  life  and  human  society, 
in  the  most  sombre  and  hopeless  tones.  But  when  he  look¬ 
ed  out  upon  the  physical  world,  his  delight  in  its  beauty 
was  neither  forced  nor  feigned.  Though  afflicted  with 
chronic  ill  health  his  delight  in  life  is  showing  itself  always. 
However  high  and  far  his  mind  journeyed,  he  ever  felt 
the  richness  and  the  wonder  of  the  world  God  had  made. 
We  only  know  of  his  bodily  weakness  because  he  felt  and 
acknowledged  its  limitations.  In  the  long,  laborious  years 
one  never  knows  how  much  he  suffered  from  this  extreme 
physical  sensibility  and  also  from  excessive  mental  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to 
Milan,  the  climate  seemed  harsh  and  depressing  and  did 
bring  on  some  chest  trouble  from  which  he  seems  to  have 
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suffered  all  his  life  and  then  he  longed  for  the  sun  of  his 
native  land.  His  harsh  Punic  accent  made  him  a  subject  of 
ridicule  to  the  cultivated  Romans  he  met  and  this  too  he 
felt.  But  illustrations  are  needless  for  one  who  has  read 
even  a  fragment  of  the  great  Father.  All  he  says  is 
charged  with  an  emotion  which  often  carried  him  beyond 
the  control  of  his  subject.  Each  thing  which  presents 
itself,  whether  it  be  a  thought  or  a  memory  or  some  out¬ 
ward  object,  sweeps  him  away  with  the  vividness  of  its 
presentation  to  the  inner  eye.  Gifted  he  was  undoubtedly, 
but  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  way  men  measure  gifts  as 
in  the  nature  itself.  This  was  open  to  every  breath  and 
moved  as  the  sea  under  every  air  that  touched  its  surface. 
The  soul  of  the  theologian  as  well  as  that  of  the  fiery 
youth  was  filled  with  a  deep,  poetic  passion  and  he  al¬ 
ways  loved  and  quoted  him,  whom  a  later  poet  has  called, 

"Wielder  o/  the  stateliest  measure 
Ever  moulded  by  the  lips  o[  man.” 

The  keener  eyes  of  his  older  friends  saw  his  powers  and 
he  was  compelled  to  use  them.  He  was  pushed  until  he 
had  exhausted  the  resources  of  Tagasta  and  then  went  to 
Madaura,  a  larger  city  and  one  not  too  far  away.  Ulti¬ 
mately  he  went  to  Carthage  and,  while  there,  he  probably 
stayed  with  Romanianus,  the  rich  friend  and  patron  who 
had  furnished  the  means  for  continuing  his  studies. 

Carthage  was  one  of  the  five  great  capitals  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  and  here  for  the  first  time  he  came  in  contact  with 
the  old,  classic  civilization  in  all  its  power  and  in  all  its 
splendour,  also  in  all  its  weakness  and  decay.  The  hot, 
African  blood  was  heated  to  fever  and  the  young  man,  or 
growing  boy,  was  swept  into  that  life  which  was  led  by 
almost  every  man  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire.  What 
happened  he  has  told  us  with  a  frankness  which  permits 
of  no  disguise  and  in  fact  he  makes  no  apologies  nor  offers 
any  excuses.  It  was  at  this  time  too  that  he  formed  a 
union  with  the  mother  of  his  son  which  was  to  last  so 
many  years.  And  yet  he  was  not  all  that  he  describes 
himself  to  be.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first  read 
Cicero’s  Hortensius  which  roused  his  interest  in  philosophy 
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and  pointed  it  out  to  him  as  the  pathway  to  truth.  Every¬ 
thing  which  influenced  him  did  so  deeply  and  he  took  up 
the  different  sides  of  life  with  an  intensity  which  would 
have  exhausted  most  men.  He  tried  the  Scriptures,  but 
after  Cicero  their  style  was  harsh  and  repellant.  It  was 
during  this  period  too  that  he  became  a  Manichaean.  The 
reaction  against  pagan  self-indulgence  had  produced  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  evil  which  was  in  many  minds  the 
deepest  and  most  profound  conviction  of  the  soul.  In  many 
lands  and  in  many  ways  men  were  seeking  to  settle  this 
problem.  What  is  Evil,  and  what  is  its  seat  and  source? 
Manichaeism  was  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem.  Its 
early  history  is  difficult  to  trace.  It  came  from  the  far  East. 
Persia  was  supposed  to  be  its  home  and  undoubtedly  there 
were  many  Zoroastrian  elements  in  it.  But  there  was  also 
a  mingling  of  Christian  elements  or  at  least  of  Christian 
phrases.  At  bottom  it  was  essentially  and  fundamentally 
an  oriental  Dualism.  It  divided  the  world  into  two  rul¬ 
ing  powers  or  elements,  good  and  evil,  and  these  two  were 
associated  with  Spirit  and  Matter.  This  was  the  crude, 
raw  outline  of  the  system  and,  because  it  seemed  so  simple 
and  obvious  it  appealed  strongly  to  the  common  ex¬ 
periences  and  most  vigorous  instincts  of  mankind.  The 
body  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  were  sin,  and  the  soul 
must  separate  itself  from  all  contact  with  material  things 
or  fleshly  desires.  Matter  was  evil;  therefore  asceticism 
was  the  way  to  salvation,  '^et  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
chasm  between  the  two  was  wide  and  deep  enough  it  was 
easy  to  infer  that  the  things  of  the  body  had  no  vital  con¬ 
nection  with  the  spirit.  Hence  the  way  was  open  to  the 
grossest  materialism.  The  soul  was  not  responsible  for  the 
sins  of  the  body.  When  this  system  was  applied  it  did 
not  realize  the  expectations  of  its  followers.  It  was  also 
bound  up  with  astrology  and  a  mass  of  oriental  supersti¬ 
tions  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  ignorant. 
It  claimed  also  to  have  an  esoteric  teaching  which  would 
explain  all  the  secrets  of  life.  Augustine  was  only  a 
novice  and  the  hidden  truths  were  only  taught  to  those  who 
served  a  long  apprenticeship.  One  by  one  his  doubts 
grew  as  one  by  one  the  arguments  of  the  Manichaeans 
were  shown  to  be  unsupported  assumptions. 
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Yet  in  this  full  and  varied  life  of  study,  travel  and 
thought  the  old  instincts  still  asserted  themselves  and  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life  played  their  part  as 
they  have  done  for  ages.  His  craving  for  success  was  re¬ 
enforced  by  the  needs  of  himself  and  his  family,  and,  after 
finishing  his  preparation,  for  some  unknown  reason,  prob¬ 
ably  financial,  he  returned  to  Tagasta  to  open  a  grammar- 
school  which  was  to  be  the  first  step  on  his  road  to  wealth 
and  fame.  But  his  life  here  was  irksome  and  displeasing 
and  he  returned  to  Carthage  to  seek  his  fortune.  Here 
he  spent  nine  years  of  hard  study  and  work  and  amassed 
that  wide  knowledge  of  the  classics  which  made  him  the  last 
of  the  fathers  steeped  in  classic  culture.  But  his  pupils  were 
noisy,  rude  and  dull.  More  than  that,  they  avoided  pay¬ 
ment  and  the  outlook  depressed  him.  It  is  true  he  made 
a  marked  impression  upon  some  of  his  best  pupils  and  the 
charm  which  every  man  of  genius  possesses  had  already 
won  him  friendships  which  were  to  last  his  entire  life. 

But  Rome  was  the  goal  of  every  ardent  soul,  even  in 
those  days  when  the  court  was  removed  and  the  shadow 
of  its  downfall  was  already  cast  upon  its  walls  and  palaces. 
So  to  Rome  he  went.  But  he  was  a  stranger  and  friend¬ 
less  except  among  the  Manichaeans  to  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  attached  himself  there.  But  he  was  restless  and 
depressed.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  right  and  his  school 
did  not  please  him.  He  sought  to  be  relieved  of  this  ever¬ 
lasting  search  for  money  and  to  free  himself  from  the 
tyranny  of  pupils  who  thought  they  could  come  and  go  as 
they  pleased.  He  had  left  Africa  secretly,  even  deceiving 
his  mother,  who  had  feared  he  was  about  to  take  this 
step.  He  had  enough  influence  to  obtain  a  government 
professorship  in  Milan,  and  took  his  way  to  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  city  where  his  future  was  to  be  determined. 
His  mother  had  followed  him  and  was  now  with  him.  Her 
faith  in  his  future  never  wavered  though  she  wept  and 
wondered  where  this  long  wandering  would  end. 

At  this  time  Ambrose  was  Bishop  of  Milan  and  the 
first  churchman  in  Europe.  He  was  also  a  distinguished 
citizen  and  exercised  great  political  influence.  He  was 
probably  the  best  preacher  in  the  West  and  was  honored 
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and  consulted  by  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Augustine 
tells  us  that  he  was  much  interested  in  his  preaching,  but 
rather  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  than  as  a  Christian  believer. 
But  he  gradually  passed  into  the  other  phase.  Yet  when 
he  tried  to  find  an  opportunity  to  open  his  mind  to  Am¬ 
brose  the  latter  paid  him  little  attention  and  showed  little 
interest  in  him.  This  appeared  to  Augustine  a  good  deal 
like  a  snub,  but  a  nature  like  his  must  work  out  its  own 
salvation.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  he  could  be  readily 
or  easily  guided  by  a  man  entirely  different  in  his  qualities, 
aside  from  his  character,  and  so  much  inferior  in  mental 
power  of  the  highest  order.  As  the  crisis  approached  he 
was  more  and  more  disturbed  and  less  and  less  inclined  to 
continue  his  work  as  a  teacher.  It  was  now  that  he 
separated  from  his  mistress.  His  mother  planned  a  mar¬ 
riage  for  him  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
their  ideas  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  marry  the  mother 
of  his  child.  The  girl  who  was  selected  to  occupy  this 
position  was  too  young  to  be  married  and  he  had  to  wait. 
He  tells  us  that  he  was  unable  to  endure  the  loneliness 
and  delay  of  his  marriage,  so  he  took  another  mistress.  He 
speaks  of  the  whole  affair  with  great  candour,  but  there  is 
a  certain  matter  of  fact  air  which  leaves  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  most  unpleasant  impression  of  the  hardness 
and  indifference  of  both  mother  and  son. 

This  unknown  Hagar  was  driven  out  to  make  room  for 
a  Sarah  who,  after  all,  never  came.  She  at  least  was  true, 
and  went  back  to  Africa  to  live  a  life  of  continence  in 
in  some  religious  community.  So  she  vanishes  from  our 
sight,  and  leaves  not  even  a  name  behind  her.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  she  was  of  a  low,  cocurse  nature. 
The  artistic  instincts  in  Augustine  himself  would  seem  to 
preclude  this  and  her  after  life  would  clearly  show  that 
though  the  union  was  irregular  and  not  recognized  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  legal  authorities  it  was  neither  criminal  nor  base 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  words.  More  than  that,  the 
son  Adeodatus  would  seem  to  confute  any  such  inference. 
He  was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  father,  a  by  no  means  shallow 
critic,  a  lad  of  extraordinary  powers  and  a  peculiar  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  of  spirit.  This  tenderness  of  nature. 
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this  elevation  of  soul  were  not  the  earliest  characteristics 
of  his  father.  In  almost  every  great  m£ui  one  must  look 
to  the  mother,  rather  than  the  father,  for  certain  of  his 
gifts.  Augustine  himself  was  a  striking  illustration  of  this, 
and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  believe  his  son  was  another. 
This  is  mere  conjecture  though  perhaps  reasonable.  For¬ 
gotten  and  unknown  here  we  must  leave  her. 

About  this  time  his  health  became  worse,  giving  him 
sufficient  excuse  for  resigning  his  professorship  and  he 
withdrew  to  a  country  place  near  Milan  called  Cassisiacum, 
which  a  friend  had  put  at  his  disposal.  The  old  group 
of  friends,  with  some  few  additions,  had  followed  him  to 
Milan  and  they  were  now  gathered  about  him.  Here  in 
this  villa  of  Cassisiacum  we  find  a  little  African  colony 
which  was  more  closely  bound  together  because  they  were 
all  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Here  was  his  mother,  his 
son,  his  brother,  Navigius,  his  two  cousins,  Rusticus  and 
Lastidianus,  his  friend,  Alypius,  and  probably  also 
Nebridius,  another  of  his  old  friends  from  Carthage.  The 
inner  struggle  in  his  soul  had  gone  on  until  he  had  clearly 
and  positively  disowned  his  Manichaeism,  which  in  truth 
had  been  but  superficial.  He  had  then  plunged  into  sceptic¬ 
ism  and  now  the  old  leaven  of  his  childhood,  under  the 
impulse  of  Ambrose,  had  begun  to  work  again. 

It  was  at  Cassisiacum,  in  the  year  386  A.D.,  in  the  32nd 
year  of  his  age,  that  the  event  took  place  which  is  called 
his  conversion.  He  has  given  such  a  vivid  description  of 
it  that  every  one  is  familiar  with  it.  Yet  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  it  since  the  impression  one  receives  is 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
actual  facts.  This  experience  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  Luther  and  is  commonly  regarded  as 
identical.  Yet  there  are  some  very  fundamental  differences. 
As  a  modern  critic  has  said:  “Saint  Paul  and  Luther  both 
regarded  their  conversion  as  an  advance,  a  progress  from 
their  previous  life.  Augustine  considered  it  as  a  return  to 
the  faith  of  his  childhood.  They  regarded  it  as  a  break 
with  the  entire  past:  he  as  a  revival  of  the  past."  Out  of 
this  new  spiritual  experience  of  theirs  a  new  and  hitherto 
unknown  faith  rose.  With  Augustine  it  was  a  case  of 
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reversion  rather  than  conversion.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
long  search  for  truth  and  was  an  organic  growth  and  not 
a  violent  irruption.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  studies  no  book 
pleased  him  unless  the  name  of  Christ  occurred  in  it. 
"Quod  nomen  Christi  non  erat  ibi"  The  impressions  of 
his  childhood  had  been  too  deep  to  be  entirely  effaced  even 
by  the  wild  life  which  he  tells  us  he  had  led  in  his 
earlier  years.  His  Confessions  were  written  many  years 
after  the  event  and  were  colored  by  his  later  develope- 
ment.  The  literary  work  of  this  period  which  has  survived 
to  us  seems  to  confirm  this  view  very  strongly.  Had  he 
passed  through  such  an  agonizing  and  convulsive  ex- 
perience  as  his  Confessions  seem  to  indicate,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  he  could  have  written  so  calmly  or  been 
engaged  in  what,  from  the  titles  and  contents  were  purely 
scientific  or  philosophical  interests.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  he  wrote  Contra  Academicos,  De  Vita  Beata,  De 
Ordine  and  the  Soliloquia.  It  is  true  that  in  the  soUloquia 
he  says  that  he  only  desires  to  know  God  and  the  soul, 
but  one  can  say  that  this  pursuit  and  desire  were  in  his 
mind  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

However,  he  made  preparation  for  baptism  and  received 
it  from  Ambrose  the  next  year.  He  was  now  33  years  of 
age.  His  eyes  turned  back  to  his  native  land  and  he  pre- 
pared  to  leave  Italy,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  forever.  He, 
his  mother  and  his  son,  Adeodatus,  went  to  Ostia  to  take 
ship.  It  was  while  waiting  for  their  vessel  that  the  in¬ 
terview  with  his  mother  took  place  which  he  has  described 
with  such  beauty,  simplicity  and  pathos  that  the  account 
has  become  part  of  the  great  literature  of  the  world. 
Soon  after,  however,  Monica  fell  ill  and  shortly  after  died. 
Augustine  was  now  alone  in  the  world  save  only  his  son; 
for  his  father  had  died  some  years  before.  He  too  fell 
ill.  but  when  he  recovered  he  was  more  anxious  than  ever 
to  return.  At  his  baptism  he  had  put  off  his  African 
clothing  and  chose  for  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the 
long,  black  garment  of  the  western  cenobite,  with  a  cowl 
and  leathern  girdle.  For  Monasticism  had  already  begun 
its  great  career  and  Augustine  had  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  life  of  Saint  Anthony,  as  so  many  in  that  age 
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were.  He  hoped  to  go  back  to  his  native  town,  sell  his 
little  property,  and  with  a  few  friends  live  as  seekers  after 
truth  and  God.  He  returned  to  Tagasta  about  388  A.D., 
and  in  his  own  house  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plan  he 
had  formed.  Soon  the  fame  and  influence  of  this  little 
group  began  to  spread.  Augustine  was  not  a  man  who 
could  hide  himself  and  yet  he  wished  to  live  undisturbed 
by  the  petty  interests  and  irritating  conditions  of  a  life  in 
the  world.  He  was  soon,  however,  sought  for  as  a  bishop 
by  some  of  the  little  towns  and  he  was  very  wary  about 
putting  himself  in  their  power.  The  methods  of  election 
were  a  good  deal  more  simple  and  less  formal  than  those 
of  the  present  day  and  if  Augustine  were  a  fair  illustra¬ 
tion  of  their  success  there  would  be  no  quarrel  with  them. 
Each  town  had  one  bishop  and  no  more.  It  was  a  muni¬ 
cipal  and  not  a  diocesan  episcopate.  So  Augustine  kept 
away  from  towns  where  there  were  no  bishops  lest  he 
should  be  taken  unawares  and  compelled  to  accept  the  vote 
of  the  congregation.  He  did  however  go  to  Hippo,  at 
the  request  of  the  Bishop  Valerius,  feeling  perfectly  safe. 
While  there  Valerius  suggested  to  the  congregation  that 
he  was  getting  old  and  incapable  and  needed  some  assist¬ 
ance.  He  proposed  that  Augustine  be  chosen  and  ordained 
presbyter  and  he  would  authorize  him  to  preach.  This 
permission  to  preach  in  his  presence  was  an  unheard  of 
thing,  for  no  presbyter  ever  preached  in  the  presence  of 
his  bishop  and  Augustine  heard  of  it  afterwards.  Greek 
had  at  this  time  about  died  out  in  the  West  and  Valerius 
was  a  Greek  and  could  not  speak  Punic,  so  that  situation 
was  most  unfavorable  for  the  little  flock  which,  besides, 
was  crushed  by  the  Donatists,  Augustine  struggled  in 
vain.  His  tears  and  his  appeals  made  no  impression. 
They  would  not  let  him  go  until  he  had  promised  to  accept. 
So  the  dream  of  his  manhood  passed  away  forever  and  he 
who  had  hoped  to  spend  his  life  meditating  upon  the 
Word  of  God  and  seeking  the  secrets  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  was  plunged  into  a  career  of  ever  increasing 
activity  which  ended  only  with  his  life. 

He  was  ordained  presbyter  at  the  age  of  36  or  37  about 
390  or  391  and  consecrated  Bishop  at  the  age  of  41  or  42 
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in  the  year  395  or  396  A.D.  Not  peace  but  a  sword, 
describes  those  years.  His  task  presented  enormous  dif¬ 
ficulties  not  only  on  account  of  the  historic  conditions,  but 
by  reason  of  the  very  character  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  many  races  all  full  of  jealousy  of  each  other. 
Here  the  most  violent  emotions  and  passions  were  in  con¬ 
flict.  Gravity  of  character  and  ever  shifting  humours  were 
forever  struggling  in  a  compound  of  materialism  and 
mysticism,  austerity  and  luxury.  It  was  one  long  contro¬ 
versy  and  battle  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 
He  found  a  church  divided  and  at  war.  The  Donatists 
had  almost  unchecked  control  and  in  many  places  entirely 
so.  It  was  an  old  schism  and  was  purely  African  in  its 
character  and  extent.  In  the  Diocletian  persecution  the 
clergy  were  called  upon  to  give  up  the  sacred  books  and 
vessels  to  the  officers  of  the  government.  Some  did  and 
some  did  not.  Some  also  arranged  with  the  officers  to 
give  up  books  which  were  accepted  without  any  exami¬ 
nation.  When  the  storm  passed  by  there  was  much  bitter¬ 
ness  and  searching  of  heart.  Could  a  Traditor  be  re¬ 
garded  with  any  honor  by  a  martyr  who  had  boldly  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  government?  Could 
a  T raditor,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  traitor,  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  true  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ? 
The  sterner  spirits  refused  and  broke  away,  ordaining 
their  own  presbyters  and  consecrating  their  own  bishops: 
for  both  priests  and  bishops  were  on  the  great  roll  of  the 
martyrs  and  many  proudly  refused  to  associate  with 
cowards  and  traitors.  It  was  not  a  question  of  doctrine, 
but  rather  of  character,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  of  conduct. 
The  martyr  is  the  hero  of  the  people  always,  especially 
after  the  danger  is  past.  The  little  band  of  Catholics  was 
despised  and  oppressed. 

The  schism  had  gone  on  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  when  Augustine  set  himself  to  bring  peace.  The 
story  is  a  wearisome  one  and  the  end  a  dreary  conclusion. 
For  all  the  attempts  at  a  broad  conciliation  failed.  The 
Donatists  were  a  difficult  people  and  they  had  in  their 
service,  or,  as  fringe  around  them,  all  the  restless,  revolting 
spirits  of  the  age.  The  outlaws  and  broken  men,  the  run- 
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away  slaves  and  the  peasants  who  were  stirred  by  dreams 
of  revolution.  These  formed  themselves  into  bands  which 
wandered  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
plundering  the  villages  and  churches,  especially  those  of 
the  Catholics.  These  Circumcellians,  as  they  were  called, 
could  be  used  or  disavowed  as  best  suited  the  occasion 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  were  a  menace  to 
the  church  and  a  danger  to  civilization.  Some  of  them 
went  mad  and  indulged  in  the  wildest  licenses,  seeking 
martyrdom  for  themselves  though  they  hesitated  at  suicide. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  band  of  these  fanatics  meeting  a  young 
man  and  insisting  upon  his  killing  some  of  them  so  that 
they  might  claim  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He,  very 
naturally,  asked  what  guarantee  he  had  that  he  should  not 
be  killed  in  turn  by  their  companions.  After  some  discus- 
sion,  he  suggested  that  he  be  allowed  to  tie  them  all  and 
thus  be  assured  that  he  should  not  be  attacked.  This 
having  been  agreed  upon  he  bound  each  of  them  securely 
and  then  calmly  walked  away.  Reason  and  argument  of 
course  were  of  little  use  with  the  Circumcellians  and  not 
much  more  with  the  Donatists.  Ever  since  the  so-called 
triumph  of  Christianity,  in  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
or  what  goes  by  that  name,  the  Church  had  been  sheltered 
under  the  arm  of  the  state  and  more  or  less  controlled 
by  it.  When  the  conduct  of  the  Donatists  became  intoler¬ 
able  the  state  was  asked  to  intervene  and  an  edict  was 
issued  against  them.  This,  combined  with  the  long  efforts 
and  writings  of  Augustine,  seemed  to  weaken  them,  and, 
as  an  influential  body  they  disappeared  from  the  history 
of  the  African  church.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  go  further 
into  the  matter  will  find  all  the  material  in  the  exhaustive, 
not  to  say  exhausting,  monograph  of  Ribbeck. 

Lx>ng  before  this  issue  had  been  determined,  however, 
Augustine  had  become  a  most  influential  person  not  only 
in  the  Church,  but  the  Empire.  He  had  correspondents  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  stirred  up  hatred  as  well  as 
affection,  though  the  hatred  was  seldom  bitter.  His  own 
attitude  was,  as  a  rule  gentle,  persuasive  and  full  of  affec¬ 
tion.  His  relations  with  Jerome  show  that.  He  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  this  thin  skinned  and  rather  irritable  saint  about 
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a  passage  from  Saint  Paul  concerning  which  he  differed 
from  Jerome.  The  old  recluse  at  Bethlehem  grew  very 
sulky  and  said  as  ill-natured  and  spiteful  things  as  a  saint 
could  say.  But  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  and 
before  the  correspondence  on  the  matter  ended  Jerome  was 
not  only  won  to  Augustine  but  to  an  acceptance,  at  least 
implied,  of  Augustine’s  criticism.  This  was  really  a  great 
victory,  for  Jerome  was  old.  vain,  and  had  a  great  and 
deserved  reputation  and  Augustine  was  not  as  yet  the 
great  power  he  afterwards  became  nor  was  he  ever 
Jerome’s  equal  in  scholarship.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
always  the  way  with  those  who  came  to  know  him.  The 
personal  charm  of  the  man  overpowered  the  indifferent  and 
in  many  cases  won  his  opponents,  or  at  least  softened  their 
bitterness. 

It  is  true  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  great  Pelagian  con¬ 
troversy  which  filled  up  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Augus¬ 
tine  was  always  in  earnest  and  working  at  the  height  of 
his  powers,  but  here  he  was  in  deadly  earnest  and  struck 
swift  and  hard  and  without  sparing,  for.  to  him.  the  whole 
question  of  the  Gospel  seemed  involved.  The  merits  of  the 
questions  concerned  have  divided  mankind  ever  since  and 
the  positions  then  taken,  for  and  against,  have  at  bottom 
been  the  same  ever  since.  The  problem  has  never  been 
solved  to  universal  satisfaction  and  it  would  be  of  little 
use  to  raise  it  again.  But  the  one  important  thing  is. 
that  for  forty  years  all  the  real  questions  which  rose  above 
the  horizon  of  the  Western  Church  were  referred  to 
Augustine  and  his  decision  carried  a  weight  which  belonged 
to  no  other  name  in  the  West.  It  was  never  a  mere 
academic  conquest  which  he  achieved  but  one  which  had 
behind  it  the  personal  influence  of  a  man  whom  everybody 
knew  and  with  whom  everybody  was  in  correspondence. 
In  looking  over  the  list  of  his  letters  one  is  amazed  to  see 
the  variety  of  his  correspondents.  Romans,  both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical:  Africans,  both  men  and  women:  soldiers 
and  statesmen.  Popes  and  Bishops,  wrote  to  him  as  the 
one  man  whose  opinion  was  worth  most.  As  one  looks 
back  over  those  long  and  busy  years,  remembering  that 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo  was  a  frail  and  delicate  man.  it 
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seems  hard  to  understand  how  he  found  time  not  merely 
to  write  all  these  letters  and  fulfil  his  official  duties,  but 
to  write  those  controversial  and  philosophical  works  which 
changed  the  intellectual  character,  or  rather  determined 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  character,  of  the  Western 
Church. 

Augustinianism,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  phrase  of  ill-omen 
and  ill  repute  with  most  and  this  reputation  has  sprung 
from  his  two  chief  controversies,  one  with  the  Donastists 
and  the  other  with  Pelagius. 

The  situation  with  the  Donatists  was,  as  has  been  said, 
a  very  difficult  one.  The  state  stood  ready  to  use  its 
power  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  the 
face  of  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  the  legally 
constituted  guardian  of  the  Church  and  was  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  it  in  every  way.  It  was  only  after  long  effort,  the 
most  earnest  persuasion  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  his  fellowchurchmen,  that  Augustine  was 
reconciled  to  the  use  of  force.  He  found,  or  thought  he 
found  at  last,  a  justification  for  this  in  the  words  of  the 
parable,  “Compel  them  to  come  in”,  "‘Compelle  intrare". 
Success  is  the  most  convincing  argument  which  can  be 
used  and  the  apparent  success  was  very  great.  The  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  theory,  “Cujus  regio,  cujus  religw\  was  first 
set  forth  by  the  Protestant  princes  in  the  time  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  is  without  foundation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
principle  is  far  older  and  has  been  applied  in  all  ages. 
The  mass  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  who  are  under  the 
domination  of  some  lord  of  the  land  have  ever  been 
ready  to  follow  their  chief  without  much  persuasion  or 
pressure.  This  too,  because  deep  religious  conviction  is 
a  matter  almost  always  of  the  few  and  sometimes  of  the 
very  few.  If  the  landlords  of  the  great  estate  throughout 
Africa  had  pressure  put  upon  them  or  fines  threatened,  or 
punishment  inflicted,  a  change  might  be  effected.  At  least 
outward  conformity  would  result  in  many  cases  and  if 
they  passed  over  to  the  Catholic  party  the  great  bulk  of 
their  tenants  would  follow  them.  It  is  only  men  of  strong 
convictions  who  will  bear  losses  for  the  sake  of  their  creed 
and  in  this  instance  it  was  not  a  matter  of  creed,  but 
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chiefly  of  practice.  At  all  events  the  Donatists  flocked 
back  to  the  Church  and  Augustine  was  not  only  relieved 
but  convinced.  He  asserted  the  importance  and  value  of 
this  compulsion.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  guilty 
were  threatened  with  punishment,  with  a  noble  incon¬ 
sistency  he  took  an  entirely  different  attitude  and  wrote  to 
the  officers  of  the  state  pleading  for  remission  of  the  pen¬ 
alty.  But  the  deed  was  done  and  every  ecclesiastic  and 
every  persecutor  has  been  able  to  shelter  himself  under  the 
great  name  of  Augustine.  He.  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  few  who  would  never  yield  to  threats 
or  punishment,  if  he  was  convinced  that  what  he  believed 
was  true.  Yet  he  is  responsible  for  this  huge  blunder,  if 
not  crime,  and  no  apology  can  excuse  him.  The  most  one 
can  do  is  to  recognize  that  the  logic  of  his  head  and  the 
convictions  and  emotions  of  his  Christian  soul  were  al¬ 
together  opposed  to  what  he  had  set  out  to  justify. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a  very 
interesting  and  careful  piece  of  biographical  work.  Much 
necessarily  has  been  omitted;  the  details  of  the  picture, 
the  line  shading,  the  familiar  knowledge,  the  literary  at¬ 
mosphere  and  all  that  goes  to  indicate  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  period  and  the  historical  material  af  hand.  Yet 
there  are  decided  limitations  and  omissions  which  are 
somewhat  puzzling.  In  the  first  place.  M.  Bertrand  says 
nothing  of  Pelagius  or  Pelagianism.  Yet  this  controversy 
was  cardinal  with  Augustine  and  there  is  no  possible  ap¬ 
preciation  or  understanding  of  the  man  without  some 
knowledge  of  it  and  the  part  he  played  in  it. 

Pelagius  is  said  to  have  been  a  British  monk,  and  some 
writers  add.  an  eunuch;  a  calm  and  rather  austere  nature 
of  high  ideals  and  strong  and  winning  character  much 
averse  from  controversy.  His  monastic  education  and  his 
monastic  spirit  led  him  to  emphasise  the  power  and  worth 
of  human  effort.  He  was  shocked  too.  by  the  easy, 
indolent  and  morally  low  type  of  Christianity  which  then 
prevailed.  The  widespread  acceptance  of  the  magical 
character  of  the  sacraments  had  produced  a  feeling  that  the 
individual  responsibility  and  the  individual  initiative  were 
unnecessary.  One  could  depend  upon  and  expect  that 
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this  sacramental  religion  would  operate  even  if  there  was  a 
slow  and  low  valuation  of  the  heights  of  character.  Against 
this  spiritual  indolence  he  protested  most  earnestly  and 
vigorously.  He  preached  a  noble  life  with  the  profound 
conviction  that  it  was  possible  of  attainment  for  every 
man.  His  asceticism  had  its  roots  in  this  conviction  and 
was  also  the  expression  of  it.  Apparently  he  knew  nothing 
of  those  volcanic  experiences  through  which  such  as 
Augustine  had  passed  or  must  pass.  The  implications  of 
his  logic  seemed  to  sweep  away  all  that  was  characteristic 
of  Christianity  and  reduce  it  to  the  plane  of  stoic  theology 
or  philosophy.  That  he  intended  any  such  thing  is  hardly 
to  be  believed.  He  came  to  Rome  and  all  the  most  earnest 
men  felt  that  here  was  a  new  moral  appeal.  It  was  sincere 
and  it  was  also  true.  If  individual  effort  is  to  be  eliminated 
there  is  no  possibility  of  moral  and  spiritual  progress.  But 
many  of  his  phrases  and  more  of  his  disciples  seemed  to 
point  to  another  direction  than  the  instincts  of  the  deepest 
Christian  inspirations. 

Fragments  of  this  new  movement  came  to  Augustine  and 
had  the  effect  of  stirring  him  to  greater  efforts  than  any 
he  had  before  known.  Life  was  a  tragic  thing  in  those 
days  and  darker  clouds  were  rolling  into  the  sky.  This 
easy  moral  optimism,  as  it  seemed  to  Augustine,  had  no 
place  in  such  a  world  as  this.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
battle  with  all  his  strength.  What  he  said  and  the  way 
he  said  it  have  made,  to  the  general  reader,  the  whole  of 
Augustine.  His  language  has  left  forever  upon  the  mind 
of  the  world  the  impression  that  he  was  a  gloomy  fatalist, 
bitter  misanthrope  and  a  merciless  logician  who  had  little 
faith  in.  and  less  love  for.  a  race  that  was  damned  and 
doomed  from  its  very  beginning.  We  are  living  in  an 
entirely  different  age  and  yet  the  relapse  into  barbarism 
has  become  a  possibility  in  our  own  age  that  we  have 
never  dreamed  of.  We  are  living  also  after  centuries  of 
discussion  and  debates  of  these  very  problems  which 
Augustine  was  the  first  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
world.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  and  tempting  to  condemn. 
He  also  believed  things  which  we  do  not  believe  and  which 
were  the  very  foundation  of  his  logic.  It  is  only  within 
our  own  generation  that  many  of  these  assumptions  of  his 
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are  felt  to  be  untrue.  For  instance:  the  historical  character 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  especially  the  account  of  what 
is  called  the  Fall  have  never  been  generally  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  until  our  own  day.  Our  grandfathers  believed  it  and 
most  of  our  fathers.  Today  such  a  belief  is  by  some 
denied.  To  expect  that  Augustine  should  have  anticipated 
15  centuries  of  criticism  in  history  and  science  is  most 
unjust. 

Starting  with  this  fact  he  built  up  a  system  of  rigid 
logic  whose  results  were  or  seemed  to  be.  most  appalling. 
The  ghastly  vision  of  a  race,  lost  from  the  very  beginning, 
of  a  nature  depraved  throughout  its  whole  extent,  faces  us 
in  his  writings  upon  this  controversy.  No  logic  seems  more 
relentless  or  remorseless  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
Christian  faith  in  God,  yet  when  he  is  charged  with  this 
inconsistency  and  also  with  injustice  to  God  his  only 
answer  is,  that  here  the  mystery  begins.  His  doctrine  of 
Election  which  he  bases  upon  the  absolute  righteousness 
and  justice  of  the  Creator,  and  in  which  alone  he  can  find 
any  room  for  hope,  has  the  terrible  charge  of  partiality  on 
the  part  of  God  hidden  in  the  folds  of  its  logic.  Yet  to 
judge  of  Augustine  by  the  Pelagian  controversy  alone 
would  be  wholly  unfair.  As  a  controversialist  he  always 
put  forth  his  whole  strength  and  was  absolutely  indiffer¬ 
ent  about  reconciling  his  statements  with  any  other  or 
previous  views  put  forth  by  him.  Behind  this  anti-pelagian 
logic  lay  two  tremendous  facts.  First,  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  which  he  knew  as  few  men  of  his  age  knew. 
It  was  a  world  dead  to  all  nobility  and  greatness,  a  society 
corrupt  beyond  words  and  a  race  which  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  the  greatness  of  the  past.  Here  in  this  huge 
welter  there  were  a  few  elect  souls  who  bore  an  undying 
witnss  to  the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of  God.  Augus¬ 
tine  had  a  terrible  insight  and  to  him  human  nature  often 
seemed  a  wholly  and  hopelessly  depraved  thing.  Leaving 
mere  words,  theories  and  conjectures  out  of  the  case  and 
starting  from  the  world  as  he  knew  it.  what  other  con¬ 
clusions  could  he  come  to?  The  problem  of  human  nature 
was  grasped  not  by  an  historian  or  a  metaphysician,  but 
by  a  psychologist  of  the  first  rank  and  it  was  also  the  first 
time  this  had  ever  been  done. 
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Again  there  was  his  own  personal  experience.  This  he 
believed  in  absolutely.  Mere  theories  and  systems  had 
little  weight  with  him  when  it  was  a  matter  of  his  own 
vital  experience.  He  stated,  as  no  one  ever  before,  the 
absolute  validity  of  his  Christian  consciousness.  It  had 
been  a  matter  of  his  own  religious  experience,  that  God 
had  saved  him.  There  had  taken  place  in  his  own  soul 
a  change  in  which  he  felt  he  had  played  but  a  minor,  if 
not  a  passive,  part.  He  was  face  to  face  here  with  the 
greatest  problem  of  human  life.  We  assert  that  Augustine 
did  not  solve  it.  He  himself  often  felt  so,  but  who  has 
solved  it?  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  which  has  been 
repeated  again  and  again  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world 
and  especially  has  it  been  the  characteristic  phenomenon 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  the  ultimate  fact  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  at  bottom  it  is  a  mystery.  That  is,  no  one 
has  given  such  a  statement  of  this  fundamental  and  vital 
experience  of  the  religious  spirit  that  it  has  met  with  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance. 

If  we  bear  these  two  facts  in  mind:  the  world  he  knew 
so  well  and  which  he  felt  in  every  fibre  of  his  sensitive 
soul  and  the  peculiar  individual  spiritual  experience  through 
which  he  passed,  we  shall  be  ready  to  enlarge  our  sym¬ 
pathies  and  not  be  ruled  by  what  we  are  ready  to  con¬ 
demn  in  his  own  case,  that  is,  pure  logic. 

And  yet  even  in  his  logic  there  are  irreconcilable  con¬ 
tradictions.  When  he  viewed  the  world  as  a  metaphysician 
and  philosopher  he  was  an  optimist.  The  world  was  a 
world  of  order  and  beauty  and  evil  but  a  shadow,  which 
would  fade  and  disappear  in  the  perfect  light.  His 
optimism  had  its  roots  in  his  Hellenic  culture  and  his  Neo- 
Platonic  mood  as  well  as  the  artistic  instincts  of  his  own 
nature,  which  was  in  its  flushing  and  fading  so  essentially 
poetic.  When  he  looked  at  life  from  the  social  and  ethical 
point  of  view,  as  human  society  presented  itself  to  him  and  to 
his  conscience,  his  language,  in  its  religious  intensity  and 
passion  becomes  pessimistic  and  hopeless.  It  has  been 
said  that  one  cannot  love  good  unless  one  hates  evil  and 
of  all  the  sons  of  men  there  are  few  who  have  had  such 
a  horror  of  evil  as  he.  It  is  said  the  language  was  ex- 
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aggerated  and  lurid  and  indicates  the  survival  in  him  of 
much  of  his  old  Manichaeism.  As  to  his  language,  the 
answer  must  be,  that  his  language  was  not  mere  rhetoric. 
Although  no  doubt  his  training  gave  him  a  rather  over 
strained  style,  yet  he  was  an  African  and  his  dark  Punic 
blood  gave  a  sombre  passion  to  the  whole  man.  It  was  so 
also  with  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  and  might  be  called 
the  characteristic  North  African  note.  As  to  his  Mani¬ 
chaeism  so  called,  Manichaeism  was  at  root  a  physical 
and  material  Dualism,  yet  the  Dualism  of  Augus¬ 
tine  was  not  even  metaphysical,  his  Hellenism  saved 
him  from  that,  but  moral  and  religious.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  in  his  exposition  of  his  thought  he 
often  involves  himself  in  a  theory  which  can  be  justified 
only  on  Manichaean  principles.  But  the  whole  ascetic 
movement  of  the  age  was  rooted  in  a  latent  dualism  which 
was  not  always  ethical.  As  a  result  of  the  whole  of 
things,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  on  one  side  and  his 
own  vivid  transcendental  experiences  on  the  other  he  was 
unable  to  find  a  reconciling  point.  He  had  been  saved  in 
spite  of  himself,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  offer  anything 
for  the  world  except  an  insoluble  and  dark  mystery. 

It  is  true  that  he  converted  the  field  of  piety  into  one 
of  logic,  but  this  was  in  the  interest  of  knowledge  along 
which  path  he  forever  moved.  He  was  neither  the  first  nor 
the  last  who  will  confound  and  confuse  the  spiritual  inter¬ 
ests  and  religious  convictions  with  a  logical  theory.  The 
notion  that  he  was  a  blind  and  heedless  debater  wishing 
only  to  win  and  confute,  with  a  hard  head  and  a  harder 
heart,  or  a  narrow  ecclesiastic  bent  upon  destroying  every 
opposition,  is  so  wholly  grotesque  that  one  need  waste  no 
time  in  considering  it. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious 
field  of  human  life.  He  never  was  afraid  to  face  facts 
and  he  would  not  sacrifice  one  truth  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  any  theory.  Yet  undoubtedly  he  did  sacri¬ 
fice  many  truths,  for  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  know  them 
all  and  no  one  knows  them  all  yet.  That  he  failed  is  to 
his  eternal  credit  although  that  failure  has  brought  upon 
him  everlasting  obloquy.  But  he  made  the  first  and  great- 
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est  attempt  to  solve  the  deepest  problem  of  human  nature. 
He  has  been  accused  of  rashness,  and  no  one  was  ever 
driven  by  a  more  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  he 
always  walked  with  grave  and  solemn  step  into  those  far 
regions  where  no  one  had  ever  gone  before.  He  took  his 
dim  and  perilous  way  in  no  spirit  of  pride  or  of  daring, 
but  solitary  and  humble  as  one: 

“Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone  “ 

Men  are  rather  shy  about  the  subject  now  and  take  refuge 
in  criticism  of  those  who  have  made  the  attempt.  But 
as  contrasted  with  Augustine,  Pelagius  and  his  followers 
were  but  shallow  students  of  that  mystery  which  has  for¬ 
ever  haunted  the  souls  of  the  saintliest.  For  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  human  nature  he  went  deeper  than  any  one  had 
ever  gone  before,  but  he  did  not  go  deep  enough.  He 
himself  felt  that  again  and  again. 

The  chief  failure  however  of  this  charming  biography  of 
M.  Bertrand  is  that  it  does  not  give  the  man.  For  Augus¬ 
tine  was  a  great  man.  He  was  without  question  not  only 
the  first  man  of  his  age,  but  also  one  of  the  first  men  in 
that  long  roll  which  the  Christian  Church  honors.  His  is 
the  greatest  name  between  St.  Paul  and  Luther  and  in 
point  of  influence  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has  not 
been  more  felt  than  either.  St.  Paul  was,  and  has  been, 
much  misunderstood  and  even  where  his  power  was  felt 
it  often  came  through  the  channel  of  Augustine.  Luther 
has  swayed  the  mind  of  the  modern  world,  but  the  period 
through  which  his  force  has  been  felt  is  little  more  than 
three  or  four  centuries.  Augustine  was  the  master  soul 
and  mind  which  moved  Europe  and  the  Chrisdan  Church 
for  a  thousand  years.  In  some  respects  also  he  has  no 
parallel.  He  was  the  last  of  the  classics  and  the  first  of 
the  moderns.  He  stood  on  the  great  divide  and  gathered 
up  in  himself  the  last  of  the  learning  and  taste  of  the 
ancient  world  and  taught  the  Middle  Ages  almost  all  they 
knew  of  the  long  lost  literature  of  the  great  classic  world. 
Not  only  was  he  steeped  in  the  classic  spirit  and  filled 
with  the  interest  in  speculation  and  philosophy  upon  which 
the  old  civilization  was  built,  but  he  opened  new  paths  for 
the  future.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  psychologist 
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and  turned  the  course  of  thought  from  the  objective  method 
of  the  past  to  the  subjective  road  upon  which  all  modern 
philosophy  has  moved.  He  had  none  to  measure  his 
meaning  for  centuries,  but  when  Descartes  began  the  new 
movement,  which  has  governed  all  speculation  since  his 
day,  he  used  almost  exactly  the  same  term,  and  certainly 
the  same  idea,  as  Augustine.  The  famous  phrase  which 
is  the  key  to  all  modern  speculation,  ‘*Cogito,  ergo  sum’*, 
with  the  change  to  ’’Dubito”,  is  almost  an  exact  repro' 
duction  of  Augustine.  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  are  all 
spiritual  pupils  of  the  great  North  African,  and  the  wealth 
and  worth  of  modern  thought  have  their  origin  in  the 
method  and  insight  which  belong  to  Augustine  alone  of 
all  the  men  of  the  past.  He  touched  upon  almost  every 
subject  of  importance  that  has  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  the  past  and  is  vital  to  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Upon  them  all  he  left  a  stamp  which  has  never 
been  effaced.  His  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  his  Philosophy 
of  History,  his  Theory  of  the  Church,  of  Sin  and  Grace 
in  which  his  artistic  instinct  led  him,  no  doubt  unconscious^ 
ly,  to  heighten  the  values  by  deepening  the  shadows,  and 
above  all  his  psychology,  have  entered  into  the  stream  of 
Christian  History  and  formed  the  basis  upon  which  men 
thought  for  a  thousand  years  and  still  are  thinking. 

He  was  the  starting  point  for  the  most  various  and  con- 
flicting  theories,  for  his  writings  are  filled  with  suggestions 
and  ideas  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  battle,  which  cannot  be 
harmonized  with  those  which  sprang  to  the  front  in  some 
other  and  different  debate.  But  he  was  a  living  man  and 
not  a  scheme  of  consistency  and  he  felt  that  life  was  larger 
than  logic.  He  was  a  tremendous  opponent  and  was 
always  fighting  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  He 
was  not  a  consistent  thinker,  nor  did  he  ever  attempt  to 
erect  a  system,  complete  and  comprehensive,  which  would 
include  and  reconcile  all  truth.  His  own  eagerness  of 
soul,  his  ever  moving  moods,  his  constantly  increasing 
recognition  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life  prevented  him 
from  undertaking  such  a  hopeless  and  useless  task.  But 
from  the  fire  of  his  own  soul  he  was  throwing  off  sparks 
which  kindled  the  minds  of  other  men.  The  breadth  of 
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his  own  nature,  the  instinctive  and  passionate  sympathy 
with  all  that  was  real  and  living,  made  him  an  inspiration 
for  men  and  generations  who  sought  life  and  light.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  one  person  ever  read  all  he  wrote  and  probably 
no  one  ever  will.  He  wrote  too  much  to  write  well.  Al¬ 
most  all  that  he  did  was  thrown  off  in  the  cloak  of  contro¬ 
versy,  without  the  slightest  interest  in  its  literary  value. 
Consequently  he  is  often  tedious,  verbose,  rhetorical,  show¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  the  prevalent  literary  school.  But  still 
there  is  no  one  of  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Church  who 
has  been  quoted  so  much  and  so  often  and  has  said, 
with  such  striking  truth,  the  things  we  care  to  remember. 
The  immense  vitality  of  his  soul  seems  inexhaustible.  His 
greatest  book,  his  Confessions,  was  written  when  he  was 
past  40  and  yet  it  is  filled  with  the  passion,  poetry  and 
fire  of  youth. 

He  lived  when  the  sky  was  darkened  and  the  waves 
were  roaring.  Only  in  the  intervals  of  the  gale  do  we 
hear  the  true  note,  full  and  strong,  drifting  down  through 
the  lanes  of  silence.  But  these  few  echoes  from  the  depths 
of  his  soul  have  been  the  stay  and  comfort  of  many 
troubled  hearts.  They  are  but  fragments  of  what  might 
have  been  a  great  poem  which  however  is  written  in  his 
life  for  those  who  care  to  see.  But  it  was  a  falling  and 
a  dying  world.  It  is  here  too  that  one  feels  how  M. 
Bertrand  has  come  short.  His  local  color  is  vivid  and 
delightful,  but  he  suggests  little  of  the  world  tragedy.  It 
is  not  against  the  local  background  that  the  figure  of 
Augustine  should  be  drawn,  but  against  the  imperial 
history.  The  fifth  century  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
human  history,  and  the  most  fatal  in  the  story  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  rumbling  of  the  storm  which  had 
been  gathering  behind  the  curtain  of  the  Alps  was  already 
heard.  Nearly  eight  centuries  had  passed  since  Brennus 
had  thrown  his  sword  into  the  scales  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
desolated  city,  yet  for  a  long  time,  fears  of  a  host  more 
terrible  than  the  Gauls  had  haunted  the  Roman  mind. 
The  walls  of  Aurelian  showed  that  the  Romans  could  no 
longer  give  the  proud  reply  of  the  Spartans  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  envoys:  “The  walls  of  Sparta  are  the  breasts  of  her 
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sons.”  Rome  no  longer  had  any  sons  and  the  accumulated 
vengeance  of  the  centuries  was  at  last  to  be  heaped  upon 
the  centre  of  the  world.  Augustine  heard  the  thunderclap 
which  shook  the  world  when  the  hordes  of  Alaric  seized 
and  sacked  the  sacred  city.  He  saw  the  coasts  of  Africa 
crowded  with  fugitives  from  the  awful  calamity.  He  saw 
these  same  persons,  Christian  and  Pagan,  men  and  women, 
rich  and  poor,  robbed  and  plundered,  not  only  by  his  own 
countrymen,  but  also  by  the  very  officials  of  the  imperial 
power.  All  law  and  order,  rule  and  government  seemed 
at  an  end.  The  end  of  the  world  was  near,  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  cry.  We  hear  Jerome’s  cry  of  fear  and  terror  from 
his  far  home  in  Bethlehem,  but  the  indomitable  soul  of  the 
great  bishop  only  rose  higher  in  the  face  of  the  storm. 
All  life’s  tragedies  could  not  quench  the  ardour  of  that 
lofty  spirit  and  to  the  taunts  of  the  pagans  and  the  fears 
of  the  Christian  he  made  reply.  For  thirteen  years  he 
toiled  on  his  “City  of  God”,  the  first  great  apology  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  first  great  philosophy  of 
history. 

But  the  years  were  passing  and  the  strength,  never 
great,  was  worn  and  wasted  by  incessant  toil.  The  bar¬ 
barian  crossed  into  Africa.  Fire  and  sword  swept  the 
whole  country.  The  ancient  civilization,  of  which  he  was 
the  last  heir,  was  forever  destroyed.  The  land  he  loved 
was  in  ruins.  It  was  time  to  go.  The  Vandal  was  bat¬ 
tering  at  the  gates  of  Hippo  and  its  great  bishop  lay 
dying.  Even  then  his  people  crowded  around  him  for  con¬ 
solation,  inspiration  and  courage.  At  last  on  September 
5th  in  the  year  430  A.D.,  with  the  roar  of  battle  in  his 
ears,  the  aspiring  soul  passed  into  the  presence  of  its 
Maker.  The  mighty  spirit  was  at  peace.  That  which  he 
had  so  long  sought  was  at  last  attained.  ''Fecisti  nos  ad 
te  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  te,” 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  GOD 
By  The  Reverend  John  E.  Kuizenga>  D.D. 

“All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit¬ 
able  . that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 

furnished  unto  all  good  works” — II  Timothy  3:16,  17. 

It  is  a  curious  situation  that  one  should  have  to  point 
out,  that  you  can  not  have  religious  education  without 
assuming  and  teaching  that  God  exists,  and  that  personal 
relations  to  God  are  of  first  importance  in  life.  Yet  those 
who  know  the  pedagogy  and  the  psychology  dominating  so 
much  of  our  American  education,  and  even  invading  the 
literature  of  the  Sunday  school,  know  full  well  we  are 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  asserting  even  these  simple 
and  primary  truths.  Definitions  of  religion  in  general, 
however  vague  and  unsatisfactory  they  may  be  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  may  nevertheless  have  the  merit  of 
pointing  out  that  to  define  religion  without  God  is  to 
convict  ourselves  in  advance  of  folly  that  is  fatal,— fatal 
not  only  to  religious  education,  but  also,  as  we  have  con¬ 
tended,  fatal  to  all  education  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
even  if  we  succeed  today  in  America  in  re-establishing 
that  primary  truth,  we  are  still  face  to  face  with  a  question 
which  is  at  least  fully  as  important,  the  question  of  what 
sort  of  God  we  shall  teach,  and  where  we  shall  get  a 
satisfactory  conception  of  him. 

Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson  says  somewhere,  that  Henry 
Drummond  in  later  life  frequently  lamented  the  mistake  he 
had  made  in  his  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  in 
looking  for  evidence  of  God  only  in  the  gaps  that  could 
not  be  explained  by  natural  law.  What  Simpson  meant 
will  be  clear  if  we  remind  ourselves  of  Drummond’s  chap¬ 
ter  on  Abiogenesis,  in  which  he  contends  that  exactly  as 
natural  science  has  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  life,  so 
it  can  have  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  spiritual  life, 
both  gaps  being  an  evidence  of  the  special  activity  of  God. 
The  reason  for  the  lament,  so  we  are  meant  to  infer,  was 
that  Drummond  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  natural 
science  will  surely  reduce  all  gaps  to  the  operation  of 
natural  law,  and  so  the  evidence  of  God  will  disappear. 
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I  am  sure  that  Drummond’s  method  in  this  respect  was 
not  a  mistake.  A  certain  type  of  science  still  claims 
absolute  sway  for  the  causal  principle,  refusing  to  admit 
gaps,  and  so  refusing  miracle  in  every  form.  Now  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  working  with  the  principle  of  ad- 
mitting  no  gaps,  is  one  thing,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  the  wisest  thing;  but  to  claim  that  the  principle  of  ad* 
mitting  no  gap  has  been  triumphantly  vindicated  is  quite 
another  matter.  In  the  game  which  science  is  playing 
with  the  causal  principle,  the  opponent  has  certainly  the 
right  to  call.  "Check!”,  if  not  indeed  the  right  to  call. 
“Checkmate!”  Emergent  evolution,  even  when  it  admits 
no  transcendent  principle,  certainly  claims  stalemate.  What¬ 
ever  life  may  prove  to  be.  it  cannot  be  explained  in  terms 
of  matter.  — so  McDougall  reasons;  whatever  man  may 
be.  he  certainly  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  sub¬ 
human  animal. — so  Overstreet  reasous.f  It  might,  there¬ 
fore.  seem  as  if  science  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of  dis¬ 
covering  that  gaps  do  occur,  that  the  principle  of  a  single 
causal  explanation  will  soon  belong  to  the  limbo  of  for¬ 
gotten  hypotheses.  Of  course,  science  may  retreat  to 
sheer  energism,  or  to  sheer  positivism,  and  the  recognition 
of  God  will  not  be  one  whit  advanced. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  trend  of  science,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  can  never  give 
up  its  faith  in  miracle,  as  the  event  which  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  direct  action  of  God.  not  to  be  brought  under 
the  sway  of  a  single  causal  principle.  This  holds  not  only 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  of  Jesus  himself,  and 
pre-eminently  of  exactly  those  matters  about  Jesus  with 
which  Christianity  is  most  concerned,  the  inc£urnation.  the 
virgin  birth,  the  substitionary  death,  the  bodily  resur¬ 
rection.  and  the  ascension  to  the  place  of  all  authority  and 
power.  Just  as  emphatically,  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible 
cannot  accept  the  de-supernaturization  of  the  process  of 
salvation,  with  regeneration,  conversion,  and  sanctification.:]: 

*W.  McDougall:  Emergent  Evolution,  etc. 

fH.  A.  Overstreet:  The  Enduring  Quest.  Chapt.  vii. 

^A.  R.  Uren:  Recent  Religious  Psychology,  see  conclusions. 
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Drummond  was  therefore  not  wrong  in  looking  for  what 
has  been  rather  unfortunately  called  the  “God  of  the  gap.” 

Of  course,  if  Drummond  meant  that  God  is  to  be 
looked  for  only  in  the  gap,  he  greatly  needed  correction; 
for  Christianity  finds  evidence  of  God  not  only  in  the 
miracle,  but  also  in  the  natural  process.  “Behold  the  birds 
of  the  heaven  ....  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.”  Yet 
at  this  point,  also,  much  modern  thought  has  overwhelmed 
us  with  confusion,  because  it  has  lost  the  clear  insight  of 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  nowhere  shuts  up  God  to  the  natural 
process,  neither  does  it  anywhere  identify  him  with  the 
natural  process.  If  we  identify  God  with  the  natural 
process,  we  first  lose  God,  and  then  we  lose  nature;  for 
a  merely  temporal  process  can  have  no  meaning  in  itself, 
but  only  in  a  purpose  which  includes  the  natural  process, 
while  it  transcends.  Modern  thought  swings  between  the 
dilemma  of  making  God  everything  and  the  world  nothing, 
or  of  making  the  world  everything  and  God  nothing.  In 
the  first  case,  we  have  the  absolutism  which  smites  with 
the  blight  of  emptiness  all  human  life,  and  the  temporal 
dissolves  into  the  eternal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
make  the  temporal  process  everything,  then  God  is  gone; 
for  either  he  becomes  a  finite  God,  or  else  God  disappears 
in  the  human;  and  human  is  first  blatant  with  its  own  im- 
portance,  and  then  hopelessly  and  pessimistically  disllusion- 
ed  with  its  own  insignificance,  as  but  part  of  a  process 
that  runs  on  and  on,  and  has  no  meaning.E  No  wonder 
therefore  that  any  identification  of  God  with  creation  is 
so  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  immediate  insight  of  the 
Christian. 

The  proposal  to  shut  God  up  in  the  natural  order, 
without  any  gap  where  he  breaks  the  natural  order,  seems 
at  first  sight  to  save  the  whole  situation.  In  reality  it  re¬ 
sults  in  situations  just  as  desperate  as  identifying  God 
with  the  natural  order.  For  a  God  who  never  does  any¬ 
thing  except  what  the  natural  order  does,  shuts  us  up  to 
the  natural  order,  and  we  have,  in  the  language  of  Carlyle, 
a  God  who  does  nothing.  Such  a  God  is  not  in  any  way 

£F.  B.  Barry:  Christianity  and  the  New  World,  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  of  this  whole  matter. 
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distinguishable  from  the  natural  order.  What  seemed  at 
first  a  promising  way,  lands  us  in  the  quagmire  of  natural¬ 
ism,  which  is  atheism,  as  the  present  generation  with  its 
disillusionment  and  despair  is  finding  out  to  its  bitter  cost. 
There  is  no  way  of  maintaining  faith  in  God  and  faith  in 
man  without  the  supernatural;  and  there  is  no  way  of 
maintaining  faith  in  the  supernatural,  without  the  super- 
natural  of  the  Bible, — a  God  whose  way  is  seen  in  the 
natural,  and  through  whom  we  have  redemption  and  fel¬ 
lowship  that  is  beyond  the  natural.  It  is  for  reasons  like 
this  that  we  must  make  a  fundamental  division  between 
life-  and  world-views;  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
supernaturalism  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  other  we  have 
the  naturalisms  and  the  humanisms,  the  idealisms,  and  the 
merely  immanent  theisms,  which  in  the  end  come  to  sheer 
naturalisms  and  nothing  more.^ 

For  the  reasons  thus  set  forth  in  brief,  we  are  forced  to 
raise  the  question,  "Religious  Education <— 'Is  It  Christian?”  || 
The  term  religious  education  is  in  this  respect  in  the  same 
class  as  the  divinity,  both  perfectly  good  terms,  completely 
spoiled  for  use.  The  term  religious  education,  as  often 
used  in  the  Sunday  School  movement,  came  into  use  as  a 
synonym  for  Christian  education,  and  many  who  believe 
most  emphatically  in  Christian  education  find  themselves 
still  using  the  term  in  that  sense.  But  the  word  religious, 
as  used  even  in  certain  systems  of  graded  lessons,  has  been 
so  utterly  appropriated  by  those  who  repudiate  the  ex¬ 
plicit  conceptions  of  the  Bible,  that  the  term  religious 
education  had  better  disappear  from  the  vocabulary  of 
those  who  mean  to  make  the  Bible  and  what  it  teaches 
the  staple  of  what  we  give  in  Christian  education.  If  one 
opens  volumes  on  religious  education,  there  is  no  telling 
what  he  may  find. 

Is  it  possible  to  characterize  in  brief  just  what  these  anti- 
Christian  tendencies  have  done  to  the  conception  of  God 
in  religious  education?  Perhaps,  not  without  risk,  one  may 
put  it  into  two  statements.  They  have  reduced  the  knowl- 

IfH.  Bavinek:  Philosophy  of  Revelation.  Leot.  I. 

II This  series  when  published  will  have  title:  Religious  Education — 
Is  It  Christian  f 
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edge  of  God,  if  they  retain  it  at  all,  first  to  a  merely 
human  knowledge,  and  second  they  have  reduced  education 
to  a  sheer  natural  process,  eliminating  redemption  by  the 
special  activity  of  God.  If  religious  education  retains  at 
all  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  the  knowledge  of  God, 
then  it  is  merely  a  human  knowledge  of  God,  never  the 
knowledge  of  God  coming  by  special  revelation.  There 
was  a  trend  in  Desim  with  its  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
which  so  overstressed  the  knowledge  of  God  which  man 
now  has  by  virtue  of  his  constitution,  that  no  other  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  was  actual  or  necessary.  Whatever  the 
Bible  might  be  on  that  view,  it  could  not  be  the  only  suffi¬ 
cient  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  rationalism,  as  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  what  man  knows  by  his  constitution,  was 
enough.  This  trend  of  thought  is  with  us  still  today  in 
the  form,  that,  while  for  unlettered  and  ignorant  folk  the 
Bible  may  be  necessary  for  religion,  the  educated  man  does 
not  need  it.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  another  trend, 
coming  down  at  least  from  the  days  of  Locke,  which  makes 
the  mind  of  man  a  mere  blank  sheet,  a  tabula  rasa,  and 
all  man  may  know  of  God  is  what  he  himself  may  infer 
from  the  constitution  of  man  and  of  human  nature.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view  the  Bible  is  only  an  utterance  of  the 
aspiration  of  man,  and  is  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
elements  which  help  us  to  make  up  our  purely  human 
philosophy  of  God.  Instead  of  being  the  revelation  of 
God  coming  down  to  us  from  above,  it  is  the  searching  of 
man  reaching  up  from  below.  Both  of  these  views  com¬ 
bine  in  making  the  Bible  lose  its  unique  importance.  All 
that  is  needed  is  the  general  revelation  of  God  in  nature 
and  in  human  nature,  plus  the  steadily  growing  knowledge 
of  God  which  man  accumulates.  Both  of  these  end  by 
so  relating  the  Bible  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  composed, 
and  to  the  limitations  of  the  men  of  that  time,  that  our 
own  steadily  increasing  knowledge  of  natural  science,  and 
our  steadily  improving  human  philosophy  have  no  longer 
any  special  need  of  the  Bible.  It  may  be  honored  as  a 
useful  book  of  inspiration,  that  is,  in  spots  at  any  rate, 
but  for  the  most  part  creative  man  and  creative  youth  do 
very  well  without  it.  Experience,  or  reason,  or  experience 
and  reason  become  the  omnicompetent  teachers  of  all  that 
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is  necessary  to  know  for  the  fullest  life.  Even  Jesus, 
according  to  this  view,  has  become  every  whit  one  of 
ourselves,  variously  estimated,  but  never  more  than  a 
great  teacher  and  splendid  example,  from  whom  we  bor^ 
row  at  most  his  character  ideal  and  his  somewhat  improve 
able,  naive  ideas  of  God! 

These  are  the  reasons  why  today  in  religious  education 
there  is  often  so  little  trace  of  the  Bible.  One  looks  over 
not  a  few  of  the  graded  lessons  with  a  sense  of  weeiri^ 
ness.-^unending  twaddle,  and  nothing  of  the  Bible.  When 
one  does  come  upon  reference  to  the  Bible,  he  often  wishes 
he  hadn't.  For  the  Bible  in  such  a  case  too  often  ap" 
pears  as  "the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  Jewish  race", 
or  of  "the  religious  genius  of  the  Jew”,  of  "the  deeper 
voice  of  humanity",  or  of  "the  teaching  of  the  poets  and 
prophets  of  the  human  race”,  or  of  "the  intuitive  insight 
of  Jesus".  Too  often  one  comes  upon  the  suggestion, 
that,  as  men  in  other  days  found  their  way  to  God,  so 
too  we  must  seek  a  worthwhile  experience  of  God  which 
will  give  us  the  worthwhile  experiences  of  life.  They  had 
their  projects,  and  we  have  ours;  only,  we  have  now  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  the  scientific  and  the  project 
method.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  views, 
and  there  is  a  little,  they  rob  us  of  the  unique  authority  of 
the  Bible.  Like  the  foul  fiends  of  Macbeth,  they 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles, 

To  betray  us  in  deepest  consequence. 

Not  that  religious  education  is  without  recognition  of  a 
principle  of  authority.  Some  authority  is  recognized,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously — ^science,  or  experience,  or  the 
fetish  of  great  names;  any  authority,  save  only  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible,  or  the  authority  of  the  great  creeds  of 
the  church. 

So  we  come  all  too  easily  to  the  pupil-centred  curriculum. 
Then  the  pupil  becomes  the  authority,  displacing  God 
and  his  revelation.  What  religious  education  overlooks 
is  that  pupil-centering  is  at  best  but  a  method,  and  that 
method  cannot  take  the  place  of  authority.  In  Christian 
education  the  formal  principle  of  authority  is  the  Bible,  and 
the  material  principle  is  the  creed  of  one’s  church.  This 
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material  may  be  distributed  according  to  the  capacity  and 
development  of  the  pupil;  but  that  is  only  the  principle  of 
adaptation.  Adaptation  can  never  become  authority.  We 
have  creed  and  Bible  telhng  us  what  we  must  teach;  the 
pupil  can  at  least  give  us  some  suggestions  as  to  how  and 
when  to  teach  it. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  men  come  to  the  plan  of  a  new 
All  Bible  curriculum,  and  revolt  against  the  graded  lessons. 
Not  that  the  principle  of  grading  is  to  be  rejected,  but 
that  even  grading,  if  it  eliminates  the  Bible,  had  better 
be  eliminated  than  the  Bible  itself.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  some  of  these  All  Bible  plans  the  pedagogy  is  weak, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil’s  capacities  lamentably 
lacking,  but  they  at  any  rate  accept  the  revealed  truth  of 
God  as  supreme,  and  that  for  a  Christian  will  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults.  If  we  can  learn  from  the  Egyptians 
that  rob  us  of  the  Bible  some  valid  knowledge  of  the 
pupils,  and  some  wholesome  details  of  method,  we  shall 
have  no  scruples  of  getting  what  we  can;  but  we  shall  use 
their  methods,  so  far  as  good,  in  teaching  the  truth  that 
God  has  given  us  in  special  revelation  and  the  truth  that 
we  can  find  in  a  nature  and  human  nature,  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  through  the  Book  has  opened  our  minds  to  see 
what  and  how  much  and  how  little  it  is.  For  the  wisdom 
of  men  has  a  trick  of  becoming  foolishness  with  God,  and 
the  foolishness  of  God  stronger  than  the  wisdom  of  men. 

Besides  reducing  the  revelation  of  God  to  human  ideas 
which  man  can  himself  find  about  God,  religious  education 
tends  to  reduce  Christian  education  to  a  merely  natural 
process.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  recognizing  in 
Christian  education  what  we  may  discover  about  natural 
process.  That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural.  But  the  spiritual  is  never  merely  natural. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  religious  education  which  over¬ 
looks  that  fact  that  the  initiative  in  salvation  comes  from 
God.  It  aims  to  teach  religion,  instead  of  aiming  to  teach 
truth.  God  can  take  religious  truth  and  make  it  personal 
rehgion^ — ^not  the  teacher.  If  it  is  sometimes  recognized 
that  God  makes  the  initiative  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  within 
the  natural  powers  of  the  pupil  to  respond.  The  truth  that 
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there  is  guilt  and  corruption  or  perversion  due  to  sin,  which 
must  be  forgiven  and  overcome  on  the  basis  of  the  atone* 
ment  goes  by  the  board.  The  pupils,  it  is  assumed,  can 
change  themselves,  they  can  make  the  surrender.  The 
natural  man  is  considered  normal,  all  he  needs  is  to  de* 
velop  right.  That  by  nature  man  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.  that  an  evil  disposition  rules  his  affections,  that 
his  will  is  set  on  evil,  that  his  instincts  have  become  law¬ 
less,  that  his  self-centredness  is  beyond  human  power  to 
change — of  all  this  there  is  very  often  nothing  left.  And 
so  there  is  no  slightest  suggestion  even  of  the  truth  that 
regeneration  is  beyond  even  the  power  of  the  omnicom¬ 
petent  educational  process.  We  get  salvation  by  character, 
instead  of  salvation  unto  character;  ethics  takes  the  place 
of  the  gospel. 

So  it  comes  about  also  that  in  religious  education  little 
is  made  of  prayer,  since  the  futility  of  our  educational 
methods  without  God  is  little  realized.  When  the  teacher 
remembers  that  at  best  his  work  is  a  poor  instrument  which 
God  must  use,  when  he  remembers  that,  except  God 
change  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  they  never  will  be  Chris¬ 
tian,  when  he  remembers  that  even  the  truth  of  Scripture 
which  he  presents  in  the  best  way  he  can  must  be  used  by 
the  Spirit  to  evoke  the  response  of  the  new  life  which  the 
Spirit  alone  can  give,  then  the  teacher  is  forced  to  his 
knees,  then  he  steeps  all  his  work  in  prayer.  For  the 
same  reason  the  convention  system  of  the  Sunday  School 
movement  has  largely  changed  its  character.  Time  was 
when  at  these  conventions  there  were  great  periods  of 
Bible  exposition,  high  addresses  of  inspiration  naurrating 
what  God  had  done,  discussions  of  the  teacher  as  a  soul 
winner,  periods  of  prayer.  Today  they  tend  more  and 
more  to  schools  and  conferences  of  methods,  methods,  and 
still  more  methods,  people  hewing  out  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns  too  often,  and  forgetting  that  the  water  of  life 
comes  from  God.  Here  it  holds,  these  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  those  ought  ye  not  to  have  left  undone. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  situation  we  come  to  a  wretched 
impasse.  We  tend  to  get  theological  preaching  which 
scorns  rhetoric,  and  rhetorical  preaching  which  scorns  the¬ 
ology;  educational  method  that  scorns  sound  doctrine,  and 
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sound  doctrine  that  scorns  educational  method;  evangelism 
without  education,  and  education  without  evangelism.  Of 
two  evils  we  should  choose  neither.  If  it  is  unbelief  to 
deny  the  supernatural,  it  is  also  unbelief  to  deny  the 
natural.  The  supernatural  is  not  the  antithesis  of  the 
natural,  but  only  of  sin;  the  supernatural  is  to  be  the  complex 
ment,  the  restoration,  and  the  consummation  of  the  natural. 
God  is  revealed  not  only  in  the  Bible  but  also  in  nature 
and  human  nature.  Re-creation  presupposes  creation. 
Theology  may  not  be  shrunk  up  to  soteriology.  Jesus  the 
unique  son  of  God,  redeemer,  was  also  superb  master  of 
method,  incomparable  today  in  his  individual  work  for  in¬ 
dividuals.  Paul,  never  forgetting  that  he  was  under  law 
to  Christ,  was  nevertheless  desirous  so  far  as  possible  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men.  If  a  Christian  does  not  become 
earnest  in  his  study  of  the  best  possible  method,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  largeness,  but  because  of  the  littleness,  of 
his  faith. 

It  is  precisely  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  the  revelation  and 
the  redemption  that  come  from  God,  that  we  need  to  make 
Christian  education  the  best  possible  education.  We  need 
a  child  study,  so  that  the  child  shall  be  looked  at  to  see  just 
what  he  is  and  how  he  develops,  but  we  must  see  the  child 
against  the  background  of  the  revelation  of  God,  not 
against  the  background  of  mere  animalism,  or  of  mere 
humanism,  or  of  that  falsest  of  all  false  thought  which 
makes  man  a  part  of  God.  If  we  have  big  enough  faith 
in  God,  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  help  in  the  study  of  the 
child  from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  assured  that  if 
there  is  truth,  it  is  ours  because  we  serve  the  God  who  is 
the  source  of  all  truth.  If  we  have  large  enough  faith  in 
God,  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  whatever  truth  men  may 
find  in  their  study  of  society,  and  shall  use  it  to  help  our 
pupils  with  their  problems,  assured  that  God  is  the  source 
of  truth  and  has  given  us  in  his  Word  the  touchstone 
of  truth. 

It  is  precisely  therefore  in  regard  to  the  conception  of 
God  that  Christian  must  be  most  sharply  distinguished. 
We  must  purge  out  the  leaven  of  corruption  in  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  of  which  the  pupils,  and  too  often  the 
teachers,  do  not  see  the  implication,  until  the  mischief  ap- 
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pears  in  wrong  conceptions  of  man  and  his  relation  to  God. 
We  must  purge  out  the  old  leaven  of  those  views  of  God 
which  repudiate  the  essentially  Christian.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  re-introduce  the  Bible  merely,  leaving  every  one  to 
make  such  use  of  it  as  he  pleases.  We  must  come  back 
to  indoctrination  with  the  material  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
in  spite  of  the  scorn  which  a  vicious  fashion  of  the  day 
pours  upon  the  whole  conception  of  teaching  Bible  doc¬ 
trines  to  children.  Without  Christian  doctrine,  there  is  no 
Christian  education,  nor  may  we  ever  let  the  minor  ques¬ 
tion  just  how  and  when  certain  definite  doctrines  are  to 
be  taught  hide  from  us  the  imperative  necessity  of  teach¬ 
ing  doctrine.  The  element  of  instruction  cannot  be 
eliminated  from  Christian  education,  for  Christian  truth 
cannot  be  evolved,  educated,  out  of  the  mind  of  the  child. 
The  Word  must  be  sowed  in  the  field. 

Yet  to  shrink  up  education  to  instruction  is  also  to  turn 
the  clock  back.  Christian  truth  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
whole  of  the  person,  and  while  its  richest  fruitage  shall 
appear  in  the  life  to  come,  yet  it  has  the  promise  of  this 
life  too.  Christian  education  must,  if  one  may  dare  the 
horrible  barbarism,  must  be  the  most  all-’round  education 
of  all.  Only  so  may  we  hope  that  as  co-workers  with 
God  we  may  do  our  part  “that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work”. 
“As  the  almighty  operation  of  God  by  which  he  sup¬ 
ports  and  prolongs  this  our  natural  life,  does  not  exclude 
but  requires  the  use  of  means,  by  which  God  in  his  in¬ 
finite  goodness  and  mercy  hath  chosen  to  exert  his  in¬ 
fluence:  so  also  the  supernatural  operation  of  God,  by 
which  we  are  regenerated,  in  no  wise  excludes  or  subverts 
the  use  of  the  gospel,  which  the  most  wise  God  has  or¬ 
dained  to  be  the  seed  of  regeneration,  and  the  food  of  the 
soul  .  .  .  for  grace  is  conferred  by  admonitions;  and  the 
more  readily  we  perform  our  duty,  the  more  eminent  usually 
is  the  blessing  of  God  working  in  us,  and  the  more  directly 
is  his  work  advanced;  to  whom  alone  all  the  glory  both  of 
means,  and  of  their  saving  fruit  and  efficacy,  is  for¬ 
ever  due.”§ 

^Canons  of  Dort,  3rd  and  4th  heads  of  doctrine,  art  xvii. 


GENESIS  AND  FLOOD  THEORIES  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  THEIR  HISTORY 

By  Reverend  E.  T.  Brewster 

ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

This  whole  problem  of  the  “days”  of  Genesis  as  geo¬ 
logic  periods  or  as  common  days,  and  the  problem  of  the 
stratified  rocks  and  Noah’s  Floods — ^which  is  really  the 
same  problem  in  another  form — has  got  itself  into  so  great 
a  confusion  in  most  men’s  minds,  that  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
straightened  out,  we  shall  all  have  to  drop  most  of  the 
aspects  of  it  that  we  have  been  dwelling  on  and  start  over 
from  the  bottom.  That  often  happens  with  such  questions. 

But  a  problem  of  this  sort,  where  the  facts  are  complicated 
and  the  issues  confused,  is  often  best  attacked  by  taking 
it  up  from  the  purely  historical  side.  We  may  profitably, 
for  the  moment,  forget  all  about  our  own  opinions — ^and  pre¬ 
judices— and  ask  ourselves  simply:  How  comes  it  about  that 
men  have,  at  different  times  and  now,  held  such  diverse 
views  on  the  basis  of  what  look  like  the  same  facts.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  without  in  any  way  taking  sides  on 
disputed  matters,  to  outline  the  history  of  Creation  and 
Deluge  Theories  as  Christian  thinkers  and  Christian 
students  of  nature  have  actually  held  them.  When  we 
know  just  why  men  did  or  do  think  thus  and  so,  we  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  finding  where  the  truth  most 
probably  lies. 

We  must,  however,  in  all  this,  not  forget — as  too  many 
of  us  do — that  we  people  of  the  past — ^early  times  and  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
as  well^ — were  exactly  such  men  as  we  ourselves  are. 
Their  minds  worked  in  the  same  way.  They  had  the 
same  Bible  to  consult.  But  they  did  not  have  the  same 
facts  of  nature. 

This  last  is,  I  think,  obvious  enough.  It  makes  a  vast 
diffierence  what  one  thinks  of  the  stars  whether  one  looks 
at  them  with  the  naked  eye  or  through  the  great  hundred- 
inch  telescope  at  Mt.  Wilson.  So  with  all  the  rest  of 
science.  So  in  particular  with  the  data  of  geological 
science  which  especially  concern  us  here.  Quite  aside  from 
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polarizing  microscopes  and  chemical  analysis,  we  now 
have  mines  and  quarries  and  railway  cuts  and  oil  wells 
and  tunnels  which  give  us  fresh  cross-sections  of  the 
earth’s  materials  which  our  elders  did  not  have.  Besides, 
we  have  explored  the  earth  and  seen  regions  and  rocks 
that  our  fathers  did  not  know.  If  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  had  possessed  our  facts,  most  certainly 
they  would  have  reasoned  to  our  conclusions.  If  we  now 
had  only  their  evidence,  with  equal  certainty  should  we 
reason  to  their  opinions.  We  can  then  understand  both 
the  opinions  of  the  past  and  the  wisdom  of  the  present  by 
following  through  the  process  by  which  doctrines  and 
theories,  entirely  reasonable  in  their  own  day,  have  had  to 
alter  as  more  facts  came  in  view.  And  if,  moreover,  we 
discover  that  opinion  at  a  certain  stage  took  a  wrong  turn, 
we  shall  be  in  position  to  see  why  that  wrong  turn  was  in¬ 
evitable;  and  to  go  back,  ourselves,  to  just  that  place 
^where  the  way  forked,  and  follow  the  other  road.  I  shall 
not  argue  that  one  path  or  another  is  right.  I  shall  only 
point  out  why  each  was  taken. 

Consider,  then,  the  situation  of  any  Christian  scholar 
between— let  us  say — St.  Augustine’s  time  and  Luther’s. 
He  has  our  Bible.  He  has  our  mental  equipment.  But 
he  does  not  have  our  information.  He  asks  himself  the 
same  questions  that  we  ask  ourselves:  How  old  is  the 
earth?  Where  did  the  rocks  about  us  come  from?  What 
place  has  Noah’s  Deluge  in  the  earth’s  story? 

But  given  the  actual  situation  which  I  have  outlined, 
whoever  will  use  his  imagination  must  see  at  once  that  to 
each  of  these  questions  there  is  only  one  possible  answer: 
The  world  is  not  especially  old.  The  rocks  we  see  were 
created  "in  the  beginning’’,  apparently  on  the  first  day. 
At  any  rate,  when  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  “from 
all  his  work  which  he  had  created  and  made’’,  all  our 
present-day  rocks,  essentially  as  we  have  them  now,  had 
already  come  into  being.  What  the  Deluge  did  was  to 
knock  them  about  and  to  cause  those  cracks  and  joints, 
those  foldings  and  faults,  which  everybody,  especially  in 
mountain  districts,  has  noticed  from  his  youth  up. 
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Here,  I  say,  is  the  only  opinion  possible  on  the  facts 
known  up  to,  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  it  was  the  only  opinion  held  by  the 
world  of  Christian  scholars  until  shortly  before  1700.  I 
dwell  on  this  because  a  quite  different  and  quite  erroneous 
notion  on  all  these  points  has  lately  come  to  occupy  public 
attention. 

But  how  about  the  fossils  in  these  created  rocks?  Where 
did  these  come  from? 

On  this  point  there  was  very  far  indeed  from  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  that,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  other  three.  Logically,  there  are  three  possi¬ 
bilities.  All  had  their  support  among  Christian  thinkers. 
These  are: 

( 1 )  The  fossils  were  created  "in  the  beginning"  along 
with  the  rocks  that  contain  them. 

That  view  sounds  foolish.  It  is  not  foolish  at  all,  in  the 
light  of  all  that  was  anciently  known.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  opinion,  long  abandoned  by  the  learned  world, 
persisted  among  practical  miners  as  late  as  1870.  Quite 
possibly,  some  of  the  older  readers  of  this  passage  may 
recall  encountering  it. 

(2)  The  rocks  were  created  without  fossils^ — like  most 
of  them  that  we  see  now.  Later  the  fossils  developed  in 
place,  never  having  been  parts  of  any  living  creatures. 

This  also  was  a  perfectly  reasonable  opinion  in  its  day. 
Up  to  Redi’s  study  of  fly-maggots  in  1668,  few  scholars 
anywhere  had  questioned  the  ancient  belief  in  "spontaneous 
generation."  If  then,  men  reasoned,  animals  and  plants 
are  every  day  springing  up  "equivocally,"  without  parents, 
everywhere  around  us  in  water  and  air,  why  not  also  in 
rocks?  To  be  sure,  Dr.  William  Harvey,  to  whom  we 
owe  "omne  vivwn  ex  ovo'  was  already  ten  years  dead. 
But  his  opinions  came  in  slowly,  so  that  most  elderly  people 
still  can  recall  the  beginnings  of  antiseptic  surgery. 

(3)  Noah’s  Flood,  being  up  over  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  washed  shells  and  leaves  and  bones  over  the 
landscape  where  we  And  them  now. 
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Thus  the  case  stood  shortly  before  1700.  Everybody 
was  agreed  that  all  the  hard  rocks  were  of  the  original 
creation:  but  the  Flood  had  somewhat  knocked  them  about. 
There  was  no  agreement  at  all  as  to  how  the  fossib  got 
where  they  are.  But  there  was  a  vast  lot  of  arguing. 

To  take  points  in  reverse  order,  it  weis  pointed  out  that 
fossils  are  not  deposits  of  Noah's  Deluge  because  they 
occur,  when  they  occur  at  all,  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
rock.  But  a  deluge  could  deposit  them  only  on  the  sur¬ 
face  or  in  cracks.  To  this  objection,  no  answer  was 
ever  made. 

As  to  “spontaneous  generation”  inside  the  rocks,  no¬ 
body  in  1700  could  refute  it  on  known  facts.  And  yet, 
somehow,  it  did  not  sound  convincing.  Fossils  look  too 
much  like  the  real  thing.  Besides,  a  fossil  foot-mark  inside 
a  solid  ledge  can  as  little  be  thought  to  be  spontaneously 
generated  there  as  washed  there  by  Noah’s  Flood!  There 
were  also  other  serious  objections  to  both  theories  which 
space  forbids  discussing  here.  As  for  fossils  as  original 
creations,  granted  that  “with  God  all  things  are  possible” 
what,  after  all,  is  God’s  motive  in  deceiving  men? 

Thus  the  whole  matter  stood  up  to  the  year  1695,  when 
John  Woodward,  M.D.,  brought  out  his  Essay  toward  a 
Natural  History  of  the  Earth  and  Terrestrial  Bodies  .  .  . 
with  an  account  of  the  Universal  Deluge  and  of  the  Effects 
that  it  had  upon  the  Earth,  Woodward  was  a  most  pic¬ 
turesque  figure,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  his  day, 
and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  very  much  the  leading  working 
geologist  of  at  least  the  English-speaking  world.  He  was 
a  valued  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  his  body  lies 
now  close  beside  Sir  Isaac’s  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
is  one  more  of  a  remarkable  group  of  scientific  men  of 
whom  he  is  by  no  means  the  least  original  or  the  least 
gifted. 

Dr.  Woodward,  doctor  like,  performed  a  major  oper¬ 
ation  on  all  Creation-Deluge  theories.  They  are,  he  said 
in  effect,  all  wrong  from  the  bottom  up.  The  fossiliferous 
rocks  were  not  created  in  the  beginning,  either  with  fossils 
or  without.  The  fossils  were  not  washed  into  place,  nor 
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spontaneously  generated  there.  Fossils  and  rocks  were 
both  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  that  time  was  during 
the  year  of  Noah’s  Flood.  This  is,  of  course,  the  opinion 
which  Professor  George  McCready  Price  revised  in  his 
pamphlet  of  1906,  which  Reverend  Byron  C.  Nelson  has 
lately  treated  from  the  theological  side  in  his  The  Deluge 
Story  in  Stone,  and  which  Mr.  D.  J.  Whitney,  among 
others,  has  been  defending  so  ingeniously  in  the  religious 
press.  I  dwell  on  this  date,  because  this  Deluge  Theory 
of  Dr.  Woodward’s  is  widely  assumed  to  be  much  older 
than  it  really  is. 

It  was,  in  its  time,  a  highly  original  theory  and  a  highly 
important  one.  In  fact,  it  marks  the  break— one  may  say 
the  great  chasm^ — between  the  more  strictly  theological 
theories  that  preceded  it  and  the  quite  strictly  scientific 
theories  that  came  after.  Woodward’s  essay  of  1695,  in 
short,  “dates”.  It  dates,  on  a  smaller  scale,  like  Sir 
Isaac’s  Principia  of  1687  or  Darwin’s  Origin  of  1859. 
Whether  one  agreed  with  any  of  the  three  or  not,  one 
could  never  conduct  his  mental  operations  after  reading 
them  as  before. 

Woodward,  in  other  words,  was  the  first  of  mankind  to 
fit  the  story  of  Noah’s  Deluge  into  the  concept  of  strata- 
formation  as  a  continuous  and  progressive  process  in 
which  strata  and  their  contained  fossils  are  formed  at  the 
same  time,  formed  by  a  strictly  “natural”  process,  and 
formed  in  such  wise  that  everywhere  in  every  cliff  and 
valley  wall,  where  undisturbed,  whatever  rock  is  lowest 
down  will  have  formed  first. 

Again  I  dwell  at  length  upon  this  point,  because  here 
again  there  is  much  misunderstanding  of  the  reasoning 
involved.  Woodward  held  that  the  entire  process  of  form¬ 
ing  the  stratified  rocks  was  run  through  in  a  year.  Present- 
day  opinion  is  that  the  time  was  distinctly  longer.  But 
barring  elapsed  time,  everything  else  is  exactly  the  same. 
Position  in  mountain-side  or  stream-cut  dates,  relatively, 
the  age  of  strata,  whether  that  date  be  placed  somewhere 
in  the  Flood  Yeeir  or  at  the  corresponding  point  in  Geo¬ 
logic  Time. 
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Dawns,  then,  the  eighteenth  century.  Geology  is  be¬ 
coming  a  separate  science,  standing  on  its  own  feet.  So, 
too,  is  Paleontology.  Between  them,  not  always  conscious¬ 
ly,  the  two  new  sciences  are  working  out  Woodward’s 
main  idea. 

The  strata,  with  their  fossils,  are  a  water  deposit.  But 
we  have  water  now!  The  strata  with  their  fossils  are  a 
flood  deposit.  But  we  have  floods  every  spring!  Moreover, 
there  was  a  day  when  God  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the 
dry  land  appear.  Why,  had  already  suggested  Wood¬ 
ward’s  equally  eminent  contemporary  and  opponent,  John 
Ray,  why  may  not  the  agitations  of  that  day  also  have 
formed  strata?  In  addition,  the  learned  Christian  world 
was  beginning  to  turn  back  to  St.  Augustine’s  old  notion 
that  the  “days”  of  Genesis  are  not  to  be  taken  quite  liter¬ 
ally.  Perhaps,  then,  only  a  part  of  the  stratified  rocks  date 
from  Noah’s  time. 

It  was  a  long  and  complicated  argument,  and  many 
were  the  new  facts  that  had  to  be  set  in  their  place,  before 
the  learned  men  of  Christendom,  well  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  pretty  well  settled  down  to 
the  opinion  that  was  to  flourish  nearly  through  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  linger  on  well  up  to 
its  end.  This  opinion  was,  on  one  side.  Woodward’s 
notion  of  stratified  rocks  younger  than  the  creation.  But 
on  the  other  side,  it  was  that  immemorial  notion  that  had 
prevailed  for  most  of  Christian  history  that  the  stratified 
rocks  are  older  than  the  Flood.  In  other  words,  geologic 
time  has  begun  to  stretch  out.  Most  of  the  rocks  we  know 
date  from  various  epochs,  all  since  the  first  creation;  and 
the  fossils  in  the  rocks  are  the  same  age  as  the  rocks  them¬ 
selves.  Reliques  of  Noah’s  Deluge  appear  only  in  the 
so-called  “diluvium”  or  “drift”,  an  unconsolidated  sheet  of 
pebbles,  sand,  and  clay^ — with  cave  deposits,  also — which 
is  conspicuous  all  over  northern  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  strata,  runs  this  opinion,  are  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  thing  one  would  expect  a  Deluge  to  lay  down. 
The  “drift”  is.  What  more  can  any  student  of  Scripture 
want? 
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This  notion  prevailed  almost  universally  among  scholars 
up  to  about  1840.  William  Buckland.  D.D..  F.R.S.,  Dean 
of  Westminster  and  also  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
had  been  its  leading  advocate;  and  a  book  of  his.  Reliquiae 
Diluuianae  or  Observations  on  Organic  Remains  Attesting 
the  Action  o/  an  Universal  Deluge,  of  1823,  was  still  the 
chief  authority  in  English. 

Then  came  Louis  Agassiz  and  his  Glacial  Theory,  which 
assigns  all  this  drift,  not  to  Noah’s  Deluge,  but  to  the 
great  Ice  Age  which  ushered  in  “recent”  geologic  time. 

Agassiz  and  Buckland,  who  were  good  friends,  write 
letters  back  and  forth.  Then,  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
Buckland  visited  Agassiz;  and  the  two  geologists  tramped 
Switzerland  together,  arguing  out  Agassiz’s  theory  and 
Buckland’s  on  Agassiz’s  ground.  In  1840,  Agassiz  return- 
ed  the  visit;  and  again  the  two  friends,  this  time  on  Buck- 
land’s  territory,  interrogated  the  glens  of  Bonnie  Scotland 
to  the  same  end. 

As  a  result.  Reverend  William  Buckland,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
Copley  Medalist,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford,  author 
of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  probably  the  best  known 
British  geologist  of  the  day,  stood  up  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  and  took  back  everything  he  had  ever 
said  about  any  geological  aspects  of  Noah’s  Flood. 

That  was,  of  course,  quite  the  proper  thing  for  a  scien¬ 
tific  person  to  do.  It  is  not  the  least  like  what  many  good 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  was  the  reason  for  the 
virtual  disappearance  thereafter  of  Noah’s  Deluge  from 
the  writings  of  geologists. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  modified  form  of 
the  diluvium  theory  of  the  Deluge  was  maintained  by 
Reverend  Professor  George  Frederick  Wright  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  Wright  was  a  competent  geologist, 
who  had  observed  widely  in  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  His  theory  is  that,  not  the  entire  “drift”,  but  only 
a  portion  of  the  upper  part,  which  is,  in  large  measure, 
clearly  a  flood  deposit,  is  the  only  remaining  sign  of  the 
great  Deluge.  One  has  difficulty  in  making  out  just  why 
this  theory  has  not  survived. 
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At  any  rate,  survive  it  did  not.  All  one  can  say  now- 
adays,  from  the  strictly  scientific  standpoint,  comes  down 
to  this:  If  Noah’s  Deluge  came  off  exactly  as  narrated 
in  Genesis,  nothing  being  added  to  the  account  and  nothing 
taken  away,  then,  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  about 
geologic  processes  and  their  results,  whatever  reliquiae 
diluvianae  may  have  met  Noah’s  own  eyes,  there  should, 
on  grounds  both  of  theory  and  experience,  be  nothing  of 
any  sort  which  could  possibly  be  recognized  and  dis* 
tinguished  after  a  century  or  two  had  gone  by.  The  sort 
of  Flood  which  Genesis  actually  describes  does  not  leave 
permanant  remains.  This  is  all,  disappointing  as  it  is, 
that  present-day  geology  can  say. 

So,  as  the  case  stands,  there  are  three  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  which  are  logically 
possible  and  which  have  actually  been  held  by  Christian 
scholars.  They  are: 

( 1 )  Geologic  time  is  short.  The  stratified  rocks  belong 
to  the  original  creation,  or  at  any  rate  are  older  than  the 
Flood.  The  Deluge  accounts  only  for  their  broken, 
faulted,  and  twisted  state. 

(2)  The  earth  is  young.  The  strata  and  the  fossils  in 
them  were  all— or  virtually  all— laid  down  during  the 
Flood  Year.  All  geologists  for  an  hundred  years  have 
been  completely  wrong. 

(3)  The  earth  is  very  old.  The  days  of  Genesis  are 
geologic  ages;  and  the  fact  that  the  order  of  events  in  the 
Genesis  account  matches  the  latest  findings  of  geologic 
science  is  an  effective  argument  for  Biblical  inspiration. 
The  strata  and  their  fossils  are  older  than  the  Flood, 
formed  slowly  by  "natural”  causes.  If  there  is  any  sign 
now  of  the  Great  Flood,  it  is  limited  to  (a)  the  “drift” 
as  a  whole,  (b)  the  "washed  drift”  only,  or  (c)  possibly 
certain  very  local  river  gravels  in  Mesopotamia.  But  none 
of  these  last  especially  well  fit  the  Biblical  account;  and 
the  simplest  theory  is  the  most  probable — ^no  sign  of  any 
such  event  as  Scripture  describes  could  be  expected  to  sur¬ 
vive  into  modern  times. 

I  trust  I  have  aided  my  reader  in  forming  his  opinion  on  this 
highly  important  matter.  I  trust  also  that  I  have  not  given  him 
any  hint  of  which  opinion  I  myself  think  he  had  best  adopt. 
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THE  FIRST  VERSE  OF  GENESIS 
By  L.  Franklin  Gruber,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

MAYWOOD,  ILLINOIS 

In  an  article  on  “The  Creative  Days,”  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  October,  1919,  the  writer  discussed  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  plausible  import  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis 
and  its  relation  to  the  following  verses.  He  now  takes 
pleasure  in  setting  forth  still  another  interpretation  of  that 
majestic  opening  sentence  of  Scripture. 

That  first  verse  may  be  interpreted  as  concisely  setting 
forth  in  its  potentiality  the  entire  sweep  of  creation,  from 
the  primal  creation  of  the  elements  ex  nihilo  to  the  com¬ 
pleted  cosmos,  and  of  course  inclusive  of  our  earth. 

That  opening  sentence,  “In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  would  therefore  be  true  for 
inhabitants  of  any  world  throughout  the  vast  reaches  of 
space,  with  the  simple  substitution  of  the  name  of  that 
world  for  the  term  earth.  Thus,  if  there  were  rational 
beings  on  the  planet  Mars,  that  sentence,  for  them,  would 
read,  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
Mars,”  of  course  using  the  name  of  the  planet  in  a 
language  of  the  hypothetical  Martians.  By  a  similar  sub¬ 
stitution  it  would  be  true  of  any  planet  of  our  solar 
system,  whether  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  as  well  as  of 
any  other  body,  whether  coursing  sun  or  star  or  revolving 
planet,  in  God’s  universe. 

With  the  second  verse  the  account  then  confines  itself 
to  our  little  football  of  a  world,  and  tells  us  in  some 
detail  the  story  of  its  preparation  as  an  abode  for  man 
and  of  his  appearance  thereon  as  created  crown  and  lord. 
Moreover,  as  no  two  planets  or  stars  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse  are  wholly  alike  in  size,  rotation,  revolution,  amount 
of  heat  and  light,  etc.,  probably  no  two  bodies  in  space 
have  had  exactly  the  same  creative  or  life  history.  Hence, 
the  story  of  the  creation  of  each  separate  world  would 
almost  certainly  be  somewhat  diflFerent  from  the  creative 
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stories  of  all  other  worlds.  What  we  might  speak  of  as 
their  creative  week  may  have  consisted  of  perhaps  more 
or  less  sO'Called  days,  and  longer  or  shorter,  than  ours, 
according  to  the  nature,  primary  created  condition,  and 
purpose  of  each  particular  world. 

As  the  successive  creative  steps  on  each  individual 
world  might  thus  have  been  different  from  those  on  all 
other  worlds,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  therefore,  that 
the  six-day  creative  account  of  our  little  world  would 
probably  not  really  fit  any  other  heavenly  body.  Nor 
need  it  fit  any  other  world,  as  it  is  meant  to  be  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creating  and  making  of  our  earth. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  explanation 
of  such  apparent  difficulties  as  that  of  the  appearance  of 
the  sun  on  the  fourth  day,  instead  of  on  the  first,  and  of 
vegetation  before  the  sun,  suggests  itself  quite  naturally. 
As  the  account  of  those  six  creative  days  is  manifestly 
meant  for  our  world,  and  for  it  alone,  it  is  apparently  a 
description  of  the  successive  scenes  as  they  would  appe2U' 
to  a  rational  being  upon  the  earth,  observing  the  unrolling 
panorama.  The  writer  of  the  creation  story  must  be  de¬ 
scribing  the  phenomena  as  viewed  from  this  world  alone. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  God  set  two  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  to  rule 
the  day  and  to  rule  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light 
from  the  darkness,  etc.,  it  evidently  does  not  speak  of  a 
so-called  primal  or  absolute  creation  ex  nihilo  of  sun  and 
moon,  but  of  their  placing  into  functioning  relationship 
with  our  earth  as  they  appear  for  the  use  of  man,  for 
whom  this  was  to  be  a  revelation. 

The  sun  was  beyond  question  there  before,  but  did  not 
appear  until  some  time  after  the  dividing  of  the  waters 
from  the  waters  above  and  below  made  the  meteorological 
condition  for  such  functioning  of  sun  and  moon  with  re¬ 
ference  to  our  earth  possible.  The  work  of  the  first  three 
days  prepared  the  way  for  their  appearance  as  light- 
bearers  for  the  earth,  when,  by  the  gradual  dissipating  of 
impenetrable  obscuring  clouds,  diffusion  of  their  light  was 
superseded  by  direct  radiation  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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Instead  of  the  account  being  in  conflict,  therefore,  with 
the  contention  of  the  astronomer  and  astro-physicist  as  to 
the  relative  ages  of  sun,  moon  and  earth,  it  most  singu¬ 
larly  confirms  it. 

Then,  too,  the  stars  undeniably  were  also  there  when 
the  earth  was  still  waste,  and  void;  but  now  first,  during 
earth’s  fourth  creative  day,  did  they  appear  in  the  unfold¬ 
ing  panorama  of  earth’s  creation  or  rather  preparation  for 
man.  Indeed,  very  significantly  does  the  writer  speak 
of  them,  almost  parenthetically,  "He  made  the  stars  also.” 
Although  in  his  account  he  thus  mentions  them  in  the 
fourth  creative  day  and  after  the  sun,  it  is  plainly  not  as 
a  matter  of  chronological  sequence  as  to  their  creation  but 
one  as  to  their  appearance.  He  apparently  does  not  speak 
of  their  creation  or  assign  to  it  any  definite  time  in  the 
creative  chronology.  Indeed,  the  language  of  Genesis 
1:14-19  is  against  a  primal  creation  of  sun,  moon  and 
stars  during  the  fourth  creative  day.  The  Hebrew  word 
bara,  as  of  an  absolute  creation,  is  not  used  in  these 
verses. 

According  to  the  view  here  set  forth,  the  creation  of 
sun,  moon  and  stars  (as  also  that  of  the  earth)  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  very  comprehensive  statement  of  the  first 
verse.  Therefore,  in  their  existence,  sun,  moon  and  stars 
antedated  the  work  of  the  six  creative  days  of  our  world 
in  prepairation  for  man.  But,  as  in  the  successive  cosmic 
scenes  they  would  first  have  appeared  to  an  observer  upon 
our  world  when  sun  and  moon  and  stars  began  to  shine 
directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  sacred  writer 
only  properly  speaks  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
fourth  day’s  creative  work.  And.  certainly,  in  the  story 
of  our  earth's  unfolding  history,  it  is  apparently  there 
where  they  belong. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  account  of  earth’s  creative 
phenomena  in  relation  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  would 
probably  be  the  account  of  the  apparent  creation,  or  the 
appearing  of  its  central  sun  and  of  the  stars,  for  any 
other  world  like  our  own. 
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In  the  light  of  this  interpretation  of  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis,  we  thus  have  three  accounts  of  creation,  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  ones  taking  up  the  closing  scene  of 
the  preceding  one  and  giving  further  details.  The  first 
of  these  accounts  sets  forth  what  we  choose  to  call  the 
cosmic  creation,  or  the  creation  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  inclusive  of  our  earth,  or  all-inclusive.  The  second 
account,  beginning  with  the  second  verse,  sets  forth 
what  might  be  called  the  terrestrial  creation,  or  the 
fashioning  of  our  earth.  It  tells,  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
story  of  the  phenomena  of  the  six  creative  days  of  our 
earth  in  preparation  for  man;  and  with  man’s  creation, 
followed  by  the  creative  Sabbath,  that  account  naturally 
closes.  The  third  account  sets  forth  what  might  be  called 
the  human  creation,  telling  the  story,  in  greater  detail,  of 
the  creation  of  man  and  woman,  which  is  followed  by  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  sin.  It  is  thus  seen  that  these  three 
accounts  are  simply  a  quite  natural  presentation,  in  more 
and  more  detail,  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  man,  for  whose  religious  edification  the  narrative 
is  manifestly  meant.  Instead  of  contradicting  one  another, 
these  accounts  are,  therefore,  supplementary  and  beauti¬ 
fully  consistent. 


A  HEBREW  IDIOM 
By  Charles  Eugene  Edwards,  D.D. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

In  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  D.  J.  A.  Alexander 
refers  to  a  Hebrew  idiom  (p.  408)  “which  combines  a 
finite  tense  and  an  infinitive  of  the  same  verb  to  express 
intensity,  repetition,  certainty,  or  any  other  accessory 
notion  not  belonging  to  the  essential  import  of  the  verb 
itself”.  An  illustration  is  in  Is.  6:9,  which  is  more  literally 
quoted  in  Matt.  13:14,  “Hearing  ye  shall  hear”,  and  “see¬ 
ing  ye  shall  see”.  And  Dr.  Alexander  remarks,  (p.  358) 
“The  Hebrew  idiom  is  retained,  which  uses  two  forms  of 
the  same  verb  for  intensity  or  more  exact  specification”. 
Too  literal  a  translation  might  sometimes  be  barbarous  or 
absurd.  For  example,  Joseph  never  meant  to  say  (Gen. 
40:15)  “For  stealing  I  was  stolen  but  as  it  is  properly 
rendered,  “For  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews”. 

Often  the  margin  gives  a  literal  translation  of  this  idiom; 
and  sometimes  the  repetition  appears  in  the  text,  and  as 
Gesenius  remarks,  in  connection  with  verbs  of  going  (See 
II  Sam.  15:30),  “they  went  up,  weeping  as  they  went  up”. 
Is.  3:16,  “walking  and  mincing  as  they  go”.  II  Kings  2:11, 
“as  they  still  went  on  and  talked”.  I  Sam.  6:12,  “went 
along  the  highway,  lowing  as  they  went”.  See  also 
II  Sam.  16:5  and  Ezek.  38:7.  At  the  close  of  this  article 
a  list  of  some  of  the  renderings  for  this  idiom  is  given, 
where  scores  of  different  adverbs  are  quoted,  all  of  them 
used  for  one  and  the  same  Hebrew  idiom,  introduced,  and 
wisely  so,  by  translators.  They  reveal  a  wealth  of  diction, 
and  skill  and  faithfulness  in  translating.  And  all  these 
adverbial  additions  are  lacking  in  the  original,  as  some 
of  the  literal  marginal  renderings  indicate.  But  while 
additions  inserted  by  translators  are  clearly  shown  to  the 
reader  by  means  of  italics,  all  these  adverbs  are  printed 
in  the  usual  type,  excepting  ]udg.  9:8,  in  Jotham’s  parable, 
“The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time’\  The  question  occurs, 
why  not  use  italics  for  these  adverbial  additions?  If  the 
argument  is  valid  for  the  use  of  italics,  why  not  use  them 
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in  connection  with  the  additions  to  this  idiom?  Among 
the  most  frequent  of  these  adverbs  are,  “surely”,  “certain¬ 
ly”  and  their  synonyms;  and  doubtless  all  those  most 
commonly  used  are  in  this  accompanying  list. 

Using  the  list  as  a  basis  for  comparisons,  it  adds  a 
demonstration  of  the  freedom  used  by  translators  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  idiom,  which  should  be  indicated  to  readers 
and  not  ignored;  and  it  adds  force  to  the  argument  that 
translators’  additions  should  be  printed  in  Italics.  In  the 
earliest  of  versions,  the  Greek  Septuagint,  in  perhaps 
seventy  of  these  references,  the  idiom  is  literally  rendered 
by  repetitions;  seldom  does  it  seem  to  be  ignored,  and  ad¬ 
ditions  are  very  few.  But  in  the  Vulgate  Latin,  also  in 
an  English  Catholic  version  published  by  D.  and  J.  Sadlier 
6  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1885,  which  “is  translated  from  the  Vulgate”, 
the  Hebrew  idiom  seems  ignored  in  nearly  a  third  of 
these  passages.  The  Vulgate  adds  some  expressions:  — 
Gen.  43:3,  “sub  attestatione  jusjurandi”:  and  vs.  7,  “per 
ordinem’^;  Judg.  8:25,  '"libentissime":  and  in  more  than  a 
third  of  the  references  renders  literally,  “morte  morieris". 
If  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  one  of  the  most  sincere 
tributes  to  the  Authorized  Version  is  seen  in  the  gradual 
assimilation  of  the  Rheims  N.  T.  and  Douay  O.  T.,  the 
English  Catholic  versions,  to  the  A.  V.  And  in  this  list, 
the  Catholic  edition  has  some  coincidences  with  the  A.  V. 
renderings:^ — Josh.  23:13  “for  a  certainty”;  Job.  37:2 
“attentively”;  Is.  55:2  “diligently”;  Jer.  7:13  “rising  up 
early  and  speaking”;  Ezek.  28:9  “yet  say”;  and  44:20 
“only  poll  their  heads”;  Joel  2:26  “eat  in  plenty”;  Nah. 
3:13  “set  wide  open”.  And  it  echoes  some  other  words:  — 
Gen.  27:30  “scarce”;  II  Sam.  18:25  “apace”;  Ps.  109:10 
“vagabonds”;  Prov.  27:23  “diligent”. 

Turning  to  our  Revised  Versions,  the  English  (ERV) 
and  the  American  Standard  (ARV)  in  most  of  these  re¬ 
ferences  agree  with  the  A.  V.  A  few  of  the  differences 
may  be  noted:— For  the  A.  V.’s  “truly”,  “open  wide”,  “in 
any  case”,  “not  fail”,  “very”,  both  ERV  and  ARV  sub¬ 
stitute  “surely”.  Seemingly  this  Hebrew  idiom  is  ignored 
by  the  ERV  in  Jer.  13:12  by  omitting  “certainly”;  and  by 
omitting  “attentively”  in  Job  37:2  where  the  ARV  has 
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“Hear,  oh,  hear”;  and  is  ignored  by  both  ERV  and  ARV 
in  I  Sam,  20:21  by  omitting  “expressly”.  Comparisons 
with  translations  in  other  languages  illustrate  the  same 
freedom  in  renderings.  The  list  follows: 

1.  Gen.  2:16,  freely  eat;  margin,  eating  thou  shalt  eat. 

2.  Gen.  2:17,  surely  die;  margin,  dying  thou  shalt  die. 

3.  Gen.  15:13,  of  a  surety.  4.  Gen.  20:18,  fast  closed  up. 
5.  Gen.  26:13,  went  forward;  margin,  went  going.  6.  Gen. 
27:30,  scarce  gone  out.  7.  Gen.  31:15,  quite  devoured. 
8.  Gen.  37:33,  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces.  9.  Gen. 
43:3,  did  solemnly  protest;  margin,  protesting  he  protested. 
10.  Gen.  43:7,  asked  us  straitly;  margin,  asking  he  asked 
us.  11.  Ex.  5:23,  delivered  thy  people  at  all;  margin, 
delivering  thou  hast  not  delivered  (see  Ezek.  18:23,  any 
pleasure  at  all).  12.  Ex.  19:13,  shot  through.  13.  Ex. 
21:5,  plainly  say;  margin,  saying  shall  say.  14.  Ex.  22:23, 
in  any  wise  (see  I  Sam.  6:3,  in  any  wise  return).  15.  Lev. 
13:35,  spread  much.  16.  Num.  11:15,  out  of  hand. 
17.  Num.  11:32,  all  abroad.  18.  Num.  12:14,  but  spit. 
19,  20.  Num.  13:30,  at  once — well  able.  21.  Deut.  14:29, 
truly  tithe.  22,  23,  24.  Deut.  15:5,  8,  14,  carefully  hearken, 
open  wide,  furnish  liberally.  25.  Deut.  22:1,  in  any  case 
bring.  26.  ]osh.  3:10,  without  fail  drive.  27.  Josh.  23:13, 
know  for  a  certainty.  28.  Josh.  24:10,  blessed  you  still. 
29.  Judg.  5:23,  curse  bitterly.  30.  Judg.  7:19,  newly  set. 
31.  Judg.  8:25,  willingly  give.  32.  Judg.  9:8  (Note  italics), 
went  forth  on  a  time.  33.  Judg.  11:25,  ever  strive— ever 
fight.  34.  Judg.  15:2,  verily  thought.  35.  Ruth  2:11,  fully 
been  shewed.  36.  /  Sam.  2:16,  not  fail  to  burn.  37. 1  Sam. 
19:23,  went  on.  38.  I.  Sam.  20:21,  expressly  say. 
39.  I  Sam.  23:22,  very  subtilely.  40.  I  Sam.  26:25.  do 
great  things.  41.  //  Sam.  1:6,  happened  by  chance. 
42.  II  Sam.  6:20,  shamelessly  uncovereth.  43.  II  Sam. 
12:14,  great  occasion  to  blaspheme.  44.  II  Sam.  17:11, 
generally  gathered.  44  (a)  II  Sam.  18:25,  came  apace. 
45.  II  Sam.  19:42,  given  us  any  gift.  46.  I  Kings  3:27, 
in  no  wise  slay.  47.  7  Chron.  11:9,  waxed  greater;  margin, 
went  in  going  and  increasing.  48.  II  Chron.  32:13.  any 
ways  able.  49.  Job.  6:2.  thoroughly  weighed.  50.  Job. 
27:22.  would  fain  fiee;  margin,  in  fieeing  he  would  fiee. 
51.  Job.  37:2.  hear  attentively;  margin,  in  hearing.  52.  Ps. 
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40:1,  waited  patiently;  margin,  waiting  I  waited.  53.  Ps. 
49:7,  by  any  means  redeem.  54.  Ps.  109:10,  continually 
vagabonds.  55.  Ps.  118:13,  thrust  sore.  56,  57.  Ps.  126:6, 
goeth  forth— doubtless  come  again.  58.  Prov.  27:23,  be 
thou  diligent.  59.  Is,  22:7,  set  in  array.  60,  61,  62,  63. 
Is.  24:19,  20,  utterly  broken  down— clean  dissolved— 
moved  exceedingly^ — reel  to  and  fro  (see  Gen.  8:7 — went 
forth  to  and  fro;  margin,  in  going  forth  and  returning). 
64.  Is.  28:28,  ever  be  threshing.  65,  66.  Is.  30:19,  weep 
no  more — very  gracious  (see  Judge.  11:35,  brought  very 
low).  67.  Is.  35:2,  blossom  abundantly.  68.  Is,  55.2, 
hearken  diligently.  69.  Jcr.  3:1,  greatly  polluted.  70.  Jer. 
7:13,  early  and  speaking.  71.  Jer.  10:5,  must  needs  be 
borne.  72.  Jer.  13:12,  certainly  know.  73.  Jer.  22:4,  do 
indeed.  74.  Jer.  25:30,  mightily  roar.  75.  Jer.  26:15,  know 
for  certain.  76.  Jer.  31 :20,  earnestly  remember.  77.  Jer. 
46:28,  wholly  unpunished.  78.  Jer.  48:9,  flee  and  get 
away  (see  II  Sam.  18:3,  flee  away).  79,  80.  Jer.  49:12,  as¬ 
suredly  drunken — altogether  unpunished.  81.  Lam.  1:20, 
grievously  rebelled.  82.  Ezek.  28:9,  yet  say.  83.  Ezek. 
30:16,  great  pain.  84.  Ezek.  44:20,  only  poll  their  heads. 
85.  Joel  2:26,  eat  in  plenty.  86.  Nah.  3:13,  set  wide  open. 
87.  Zech.  8:21,  go  speedily;  margin,  continually  (see  7  Sam. 
27:1,  speedily  escape).  88.  Zech.  12:3,  cut  in  pieces. 
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A  History  of  Christian  Thought,  Vol.  II,  The  West 
from  Tertullian  to  Erasmus.  Scribners.  $3.00. 

This  second  volume  of  Dr.  McGiffert’s  great  work  has 
followed  quickly  the  first  and  it  is  hoped  the  third  volume 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  general  scope  of  the  work  and 
an  estimate  of  its  worth  as  presented  in  the  review  of  the  first 
volume  by  Dr.  Slosser  need  not  be  repeated  (Jan.33).  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  readableness  of  Dr.  McGiffert’s 
discussion  of  a  History  of  Christian  Thought  is  fully  main" 
tained  in  this  second  volume.  The  evidence  of  the  tech- 
nical  learning  of  the  author  is  appalling  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  but  always  the  results  are  stated  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  technical  information  accessible  to  all  readers. 

This  volume  contains  Book  III  and  Book  IV;  Book  III 
presents  Christian  thought  in  the  west  from  Tertullian  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  Volume  IV,  Christian  thought  in  the 
western  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  closing  with  a  discuS" 
sion  of  Humanism  and  overlapping  a  little  the  Reformation 
Period  of  Volume  V. 

One  of  the  most  striking  thoughts  of  this  volume  is  Dr. 
McGiffert’s  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  Middle  Ages 
as  much  more  than  that  of  a  mere  bridge  between  two 
important  periods,  and  as  having  much  greater  intrinsic 
worth  than  is  indicated  by  the  belittling  conception  usually 
conveyed  by  the  expression  “Middle  Ages.’’ 

— M.  G.  Kyle. 

Pastoral  Psychology,  by  Karl  R.  Stolz.  pp.  259.  Cokes- 
bury  Press. 

This  is  most  helpful  book.  It  is  plainly,  yet  scientifically 
written.  It  keeps  in  view  continually  concrete  facts  and 
actual  problems.  It  goes  far  in  the  direction  of  a  solution 
of  problems  often  encountered  in  pastoral  work,  and  does 
so  with  a  minimum  of  technical  terminology. 

The  treatment  is  highly  personalistic.  It  gleans  from 
diverse  schools  of  psychological  theory,  giving  proper 
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credit  and  applying  appropriate  critical  strictures.  Its 
values  locate  in  the  fields  of  diagnosis  and  therapeutics. 

A  fine  and  practical  book  for  those  who  have  been  in 
the  active  work  of  the  ministry  for  a  few  years  and  have 
fallen  in  arrears  as  respects  applied  religious  psychology. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

Treasure-House  of  The  Living  Religions,  by  Robert 
Ernest  Hume.  pp.  493  -|-  xviii.  $3.00.  Scribners. 

In  this  volume  may  be  found  a  topical  grouping  of  the 
scriptures  of  Hinduism,  Judaism,  Shinto,  Zoroastrianism, 
Taoism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  Islam,  Sikhism  and  Christianity. 
Under  three  major  headings  are  ranged  fifty  sub¬ 
headings.  Within  each  sub-heading  are  collated  the  pass¬ 
ages  drawn  from  the  classic  literature  of  each  faith.  There 
is  no  comment,  no  section  numbering,  no  citation  num¬ 
bers— nothing  but  text  in  the  body  of  the  work,  consisting 
of  300  pages.  In  the  subsequent  pages  are  copious  re¬ 
ference  notes  and  bibliographic  aids  sufficient  for  the 
researcher. 

The  reader  will  be  impressed,  particularly  if  he  be  a 
novice,  with  the  richness  as  well  as  the  number  of  these 
parallels,  and  with  their  distribution  over  the  area  of  all 
these  religions.  The  Christian  in  particular  will  be  inclined 
to  somewhat  distressful  resentment  to  discover  unknown 
excellencies  in  non-Christian  literatures.  However,  he  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  exhibit  of  ethical  commonalities  nor 
of  equivalent  spiritual  aspirations.  The  unique  values  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  remain  secure  in  its  dynamic  exhibit. 
That  Dr.  Hume  leans  toward  syncretism  is  shown  in  his 
program  of  responsive  readings  taken  from  the  sacred 
books  of  all  religions.  It  will  not  likely  find  popular  ac¬ 
ceptance  because  it  involves  too  much  surrender.  The 
labors  involved  have  been  colossal.  Pages  totalling 
106,423  were  scanned  in  selecting  the  excerpts  used.  It  is 
well  enough  to  have  one  source  book  constructed  with  a 
view  to  exhibiting  harmonies  rather  than  differences. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 
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Behemoth,  the  Story  of  Power.  By  Eric  Hodgins  and 
F.  Alexander  Magoun.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co., 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  1932.  Pp.  354.  $3.50. 

The  two  young  men  who  wrote  this  book  succeeded  in 
interesting  all  sorts  of  people  with  their  “Sky  High”,  which 
dealt  with  aviation:  but  the  present  volume,  a  larger  and 
more  ambitious  work,  feur  surpasses  it.  Admirable  illustra¬ 
tions  help  the  reader  to  visualize  the  progress  made  in  the 
use  of  steam,  electricity,  gasoline,  and  mercury,  and  the 
whole  is  illuminating  and  inspiring.  If  the  authors  are  a 
bit  vigorous  in  their  diction  at  times,  it  may  be  credited 
to  youthful  exuberance  over  a  powerful  subject.  What 
they  have  to  tell  is  of  so  great  importance  that  all  teachers 
of  youth  ' —  and  youthful  grown-ups  —  need  to  become 
acquainted  with  it.  Its  illustrative  material  is  so  plentiful 
that  any  clergyman  can  find  something  to  enforce  a  point 
in  almost  any  discourse.  Time  spent  on  this  book  is  not 
time  wasted;  but  that  can  hardly  be  said  of  many  modern 
“best  sellers”.  This  volume  is  a  worthwhile  contribution 
to  general  knowledge,  and  it  deserves  to  be  read  extensively. 

— H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Uncut  Nerve  of  Missions.  By  Cleland  Boyd  Mc¬ 
Afee.  Pp.  157.  $1.50.  Revell. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  discover  whether  the  original 
missionary  motive  and  attitude  and  method  of  the  church 
have  undergone  an  essential  change.  Dr.  McAffee  affirms 
that  the  fundamental  motive  of  missions  is  connected  di¬ 
rectly  with  relation  to  Christ.  It  does  not  suffice  to  sup¬ 
plant  this  motive  with  a  less  central  objective  of  altruism, 
or  adventure,  or  civilization,  or  pacification.  No  syncretic 
compromise  or  eclectic  amalgamation  can  carry  Christianity 
to  triumph  nor  satisfy  the  categorical  imperative  which  de¬ 
mands  of  the  church  zealous  propagation. 

Of  the  prevailing  missionary  methods, — evangelistic,  edu¬ 
cational,  medical,  literary,  philanthropic,  industrial,  social— 
all  are  endorsed  for  continued  use.  They  present  the  full 
program  of  the  Gospel  and  start  the  new  believers  on  their 
way  with  right  guidance. 
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Dr.  McAfee  believes  that  the  church  should  press  on 
in  her  missionary  task  as  the  goal  is  not  yet  in  sight  in  any 
mission  field. 

^G.  B.  McCreary. 

A  Lexicon  of  Latin  Forms.  By  Helmut  Kroening.  Augs¬ 
burg  Publishing  House.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota.  1932. 
Pp.  96.  75  cents. 

This  Lexicon  of  Latin  Forms  is.  as  the  author  says,  a 
time-saver  for  the  busy  student  whose  knowledge  of  ir¬ 
regular  forms  in  declensions  and  conjugations  is  lacking, 
either  from  insufficient  drill  in  the  first  years  of  Latin 
Study  or  from  lack  of  memory. 

“The  purpose  of  this  lexicon  is  not  to  do  away  with  the 
‘drudgery’  of  learning  the  paradigms  of  the  noun,  the 
adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verbs,  and  the  catalogue  of  the 
irregular  verbs’’,  but  to  aid  the  unprepeured.  overburdened 
student  in  Latin  reading.  For  such  a  student  a  Lexicon  of 
Latin  Forms  will  be  a  real  help. 

—Lora  Wilson  Webster. 

Die  Biblische  Urgeschichte.  By  Dr.  Hubert  Junker.  58 
pp.  1.60  Marks.  1932.  (Hanstein.  Bonn-am-Rhein). 

The  first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  in  the  order  of  the 
day.— witness  Dr.  Kyle’s  recent  articles  in  B.  S.,  those  of 
Father  Sutcliffe  in  the  new  English  Monthly,  The  Clergy 
Review,  and  H.  Th.  Obbink’s  thoughtful  study  “The  Tree 
of  Life’’  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  alttest.  Wissenschaft,  1928, 
105-12,— just  to  mention  the  more  striking.  Dr.  Junker’s 
book  on  Daniel  was  recently  reviewed  in  our  pages  (1932, 
p.  31 )  and  his  pronounced  tendency  to  allegorise  was 
pointed  out.  In  the  present  booklet  he  invites  us  to  in¬ 
terpret  most  of  the  mighty  scripture  events  from  Creation 
to  Abraham  in  free  symbolic  manner,  thereby  meeting 
halfway  such  crtiics  as  A.  Jeremias.  The  sacred  writer, 
we  are  told,  has  “dramatised  these  truths’’,  the  ethical 
kernel  is  practically  all  that  comes  under  inspiration.  We 
have  little  to  object  to  the  story  of  the  Fall  being  so  treat¬ 
ed.  since  it  was,  like  all  sins,  essentially  a  moral  event; 
but  on  such  concrete  subjects  as  the  creation  of  man  and 
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woman  and  as  the  Tower  of  Babel  we  part  company  with 
our  author,  the  more  so  as  his  volitalisation  of  Bible  history 
is  by  him  pronounced  a  safe  conservative  manual  for 
teachers! — There  is  a  ridiculous  misprint  on  p.  29, 
Wooley’s  discoveries  at  Ur  being  dated  1829. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Journal  of  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute. 
Vol.  LXIV. 

The  Annual  volume  of  this  Society,  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  is  always  welcome  and  is  fully 
up  to  its  high  standard  of  excellence  this  year.  Of  course 
there  is  a  paper  on  Karl  Barth's  Theology  and  the  New 
Theological  Outlook  in  Germany,  It  does  indeed  repre¬ 
sent  a  most  significant  movement  in  Germany,  the  new 
Germany  coming  back  to  the  Theology  of  Reformation 
days.  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Theology  in  America 
has  not  so  much  to  learn  from  it,  except  its  historical 
significance.  The  So’-called  Babylonian  Epic  of  Creation 
presents  a  view  in  antagonism  to  the  generally  accepted 
view,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  article.  The 
Changing  Attitude  of  the  Modern  Jew  to  Jesus  Christ 
might  by  the  title  raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
about  the  direction  in  which  the  change  is  moving.  The 
silent  multitiude  are  seldom  heard  from,  but  those  who  are 
speaking  out  do  not  seem  to  be  changing  toward  a  more 
pacific  attitude. 

The  discussions  of  the  Victoria  Institute  are  always  of 
a  very  high  order;  vagaries  have  no  place  in  its  meetings. 
No  more  helpful  volume  comes  to  the  minister’s,  or  the 
teacher’s  table.  Membership  is  open  to  all  such. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

Ezekiel,  door  Dr.  A.  Noordtzij,  Hoogleeraar  aan  de  Ryks- 
Universiteit  te  Utrecht.  J.  H.  Kok,  N.  V.  Kampen, 
Holland,  1932. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  series,  Korte  Verklaring 
der  Heilige  Schrift,  met  Nieuwe  Vertaling,  the  works  of 
Professors  Aalders,  Van  Gelderen,  Greijdanus,  Grosheide, 
Noordtsij,  Ridderbos  and  other  Reformed  Theologians. 
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The  comment  is  based  upon  a  new  translation  into 
Dutch  by  the  author.  The  well  known  conservative  atti¬ 
tude  of  Prof.  Noordtzij,  as  indeed  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Utrecht,  assures  us  of  another  of  the  growing 
list  of  Critical  Comentaries  along  conservative  lines  of 
thought.  It  is  a  relief,  after  the  winter  storms  of  critical 
sleet,  to  get  out  again  into  the  warm  sunshine  of  believing 
and  evangelical  meditation.  Modern  Comment  needs  a 
new  Mathew  Henry  versed  in  all  real  modern  learning. 
Perhaps  Prof.  Noordtzij  may  be  such.  ■ — M.  G.  Kyle. 

Proskynein.  By  Dr.  Johannes  Horst.  311  pp.  Boards, 
10  Marks:  bound  72  Marks,  1932  ( Behtelsmann, 
Gutersloh,  Germany). 

Adoration  has  attained  its  most  perfect  realisation  in 
Christianity,  the  humble  subjection  expressed  by  mental 
or  bodily  prostration  being  transfigured  by  love  and  grati¬ 
tude.  Indeed  the  word  “proskynein”  {proskunein)  comes 
to  its  own  again,  if  Dr.  Horst  is  right  in  deriving  the  word 
from  the  Greek  for  kissing  (the  earth  in  grateful  homage 
to  the  gods  of  earth,  e.  g.,  Pluto  and  Ceres); — since  one 
climax  of  Christian  adoration  is  said  by  mystics  to  be  the 
Kiss  of  the  Divinity.— Dr.  Horst  reviews  the  usages  of 
the  word  in  Homeric,  Hellenic  and  O.  T.  and  N.  T.  times. 
Most  of  the  first  half  of  this  remarkable  book  is  rightly 
devoted  to  the  O.  T.;  the  author  thereby  avoiding  that 
error  in  perspective  of  which  most  writers  on  the  N.  T.  are 
guilty,  when  they  seek  to  interpret  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
straight  off  in  terms  of  lazy  modern  philosophy. — Besides 
kissing  the  earth  before  a  conquering  monarch,  one  might 
also,  if  the  conquerer  desired,  kiss  his  feet;  this  will 
be  the  sense  of  Psalm  2,  72  (for  bar  read  beraglav). 
Other  important  passages  are  Job.  31,  26fF  and  Osee 
13,  2.  Here  we  have  pagan  idol-kissing,  while  in 
the  kult  of  Jahwe  all  kissing  was  eliminated  and  “pro- 
kunein”  consisted  in  kneeling  or  prostrating.  The  Jews 
had  however  no  objection  to  prostrating  before  kings  and 
lords— or  rabbis,  out  of  respect  according  to  social  etiquette. 
Dr.  Horst  is  quite  right  in  showing  that  Mordechai*s  ob¬ 
jection  to  “bowing  down”  before  Haman  was  an  innovation. 
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One  might  call  it  a  diplomatic  mistake  too!  Passing  on  to 
the  N.  T.,  we  now  understand  better  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi, — ^and  the  devil’s  temptation,  "if  falling  down,  thou 
wilt  adore  me",  and  the  many  other  "adorations",  of  petition 
and  of  gratitude.  Then,  when  the  woman  of  Samaria  sees 
that  Jesus  "is  a  Prophet",  she  prostrates  before  Him,  and 
so  that  most  important  subject  of  "adoration  in  spirit  and 
truth",  is  naturally  led  up  to!  And  this  "in  spirit"’  is  not 
merely  an  intellectual  moment,  but  corresponds  to  the  "liv¬ 
ing  water"  which  the  Son  of  Man  giveth.  "In  the  Spirit", 
is  thus  exactly  the  Pauline  "in  Christ  Jesus”.  This  ador¬ 
ation  is  most  spontaneously  and  dramatically  realized  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Beati  in  Apocalipsin  Libri  Duodecim,  ed.  Henry  A. 
Sanders.  Pp.  XXIV,  657.  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  1930.  45  lire. 

This  is  volume  VII  of  The  Papers  and  Monographs  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  It  is  a  fine  edition  of 
an  ancient  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  and  is  well 
worth  reading. 

The  editor,  after  exhaustive  study  of  the  existing  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Beatus’  work  has  issued  an  edition  that  will  de¬ 
light  all  students  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  finely  arranged 
and  printed  in  well  spaced,  legible  type. 

From  the  directness  and  vigor  with  which  Beatus  sets 
forth  his  views,  he  shows  himself  to  have  been  possessed 
of  strength  of  character,  as  well  as  of  wide  learning.  His 
terseness  and  fervor  command  our  admiration  even  when  we 
cannot  agree  with  his  interpretations. 

— J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  G.  Kroening, 
D.D.,  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1932.  Pp.  57.  35  cents. 

This  pamphlet  is  really  a  catechism,  whose  answers 
are  proof-texts,  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  It 
is  a  handy  and  helpful  booket  . 


— J.  L.  Kelso. 
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Lexicon  Graecum  Novi  Testamenti,  Auctorc  Francisco 
Zorell.  S.  I.,  Editio  Altera  Novis  Cuds  Rctractata 
Cum  Approbatione  Superiorium.  Parisiis  (VI)  Sumpti- 
bus  P.  Lethielleux,  editoris,  10  Via  Dicta  “Cassette”, 
10.  1931.  Pp.  XXIII.  1498  Column.  Broche  150  fr. 
Relie  3^  chagrin  175  fr.  (Port  en  plus  10%). 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1911.  but 
the  progress  of  New  Testament  scholeirship  has  made  a 
new  edition  necessary.  The  whole  work  has  been  revised 
and  exhibits  the  latest  results  of  that  progress.  The  fact 
that  the  definitions  are  in  Latin  will  commend  it  to  Latin 
students. 

— J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Jewish  Utopia.  By  Michael  Higger.  The  Lord 
Baltimore  Press.  Baltimore.  Md.  1932.  Pp.  XI.  160. 

Here  is  a  concise,  interesting  and  informing  work  on  the 
traditional  Jewish  conception  of  the  ideal  life  for  individuals 
as  well  as  for  nations.  It  is  based  upon  the  prophecies  of 
the  prophets  as  interpreted  by  the  rabbis,  especially  in 
Talmudic-Midrashic  literature.  The  detailed  sources  aie 
all  listed.  It  is  a  thought-provoking  work  and  makes  a 
handy  compendium  with  which  to  compare  Christian  con¬ 
cepts  on  the  same  theme. 

— J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Reformed  Doctrine  of  Predestination.  By  Prof. 
Loraine  Boettner.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1932.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  great  book  by  a  young  and  certainly  talented 
theologian.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  is  consigned  as 
a  rule,  by  modern  preachers  and  teachers,  to  the  limbo  of 
the  past  as  if  it  were  incapable  of  any  rational  explanation, 
and  as  if  it  were  of  no  practical  value. 

This  book  disproves  both  these  assumptions  and  exhibits 
in  a  masterly  way  the  Bible  teaching  on  the  subject  and  its 
value  in  the  formation-  of  Christian  character  and  its  in- 
fiuence  in  daily  Christian  living.  The  stock  objections  to 
the  doctrine  are  answered  in  a  convincing  way.  No  one 
can  read  section  III,  in  which  these  objections  are  dis- 
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cussed,  without  being  better  prepared  to  defend  the  “faith 
once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints”.  The  ordinary  atti¬ 
tude  of  even  professed  Calvinists  is  to  take  a  defensive  or 
apologetic  attitude  when  discussing  predestination.  Such 
an  attitude  is  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  invites  defeat. 

Dr.  Boettner  makes  no  such  mistake,  he  takes  the  of¬ 
fensive  and  boldly  and  successfully  pushes  the  war  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  We  heartily  commend  this  book 
to  our  readers. 

— J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Head  of  the  Corner.  By  L.  M.  Sweet.  S.  T.  D., 
Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1931. 
Pp.  XII,  248.  $2.00. 

In  his  prefatory  note  the  author  tells  us  that  “this  book 
is  the  outcome  of  his  endeavor,  carried  on  through  many 
years  of  thought  and  study,  to  recover  for  himself  the  his¬ 
torical  process  by  which  the  personality  of  Jesus  entered 
and  became  a  part  of  the  religion  which  he  founded”. 
Hence  the  author  concentrates  his  efforts  upon  “one  single 
point,  namely,  how  did  Jesus  pass  from  Founder  to  Sub¬ 
stance  in  his  religion”.  This  concentration  will  “account 
for  evident  omissions  and  for  equally  evident  peculiarities 
of  emphasis”. 

In  effecting  his  purpose  the  author  first  discusses, 
“Christianity  in  the  New  Testament,”  then  the  “Story  of 
Jesus  and  his  Disciples”,  then  “Disciples.  Apostles  and 
Writers”.  Here  the  fact  is  noted  that  only  three  of  the 
nine  or  more  writers  to  whom  tradition  assigns  the  Canon¬ 
ical  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  numbered  among 
the  original  Twelve — Matthew,  John  and  Peter.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  with  reference  to  the  work  of  each  New  Testament 
writer,  especially  that  of  Paul,  is  extremely  interesting  and 
suggestive. 

After  this  comes  the  chapter  on  The  Apostolic  Age  in 
Its  Bearing  Upon  the  Making  of  New  Testament  Books. 
This  chapter  logically  prepares  the  way  for  considering 
“The  Distinction  Between  Fact  and  Interpretation  and  The 
Application  of  It  in  The  New  Testament”.  The  next 
chapter  asks  and  answers  the  question.  What  Happened 
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after  Jesus  Died?  This  is  followed  by  the  crowning  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Essential  Christianity”. 

Essential  Christianity  consists  in  Three  Things:  first,  a 
consciousness  of  God’s  Fatherhood:  second,  a  life  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  all-controlling  principle  of  love;  and  third, 
forgiveness.  “The  Christian  delivered  from  sin  knows 
forgiveness  as  a  part  of  his  new  hfe”^and  we  may  add, 
most  emphatically,  a  vital  part.  One  cannot  read  this 
book  without  profit. 

— J.  H.  Webster. 

God  and  the  Cosmos.  By  Theodore  Graebner.  Pp.  352. 
$3.00.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Any  person  of  intelligence  can  read  this  book.  Some 
persons  whose  estimate  of  their  own  intelligence  is  too  high 
should  read  it. 

Prof.  Graebner,  the  well  known  philosopher  of  Con¬ 
cordia  Theological  Seminary,  has  drawn  up  this  masterly 
rebuttal  of  Atheism.  He  directs  his  attack  against  ir¬ 
religious  science  and  materialistic  philosophy.  He  cites 
witnesses  by  the  score.  They  are  usually  quoted  ver¬ 
batim.  The  field  is  well  covered.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  why  he  has  not  made  reference  to  McDougall  in 
dealing  with  Emergent  Evolution  and  with  Teleology.  The 
Louisville  lectures  are  rich  in  material. 

Admirable  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Graebner  is,  it  makes  one 
wish  that  he  had  climaxed  it  with  a  strong  positive  sum¬ 
mary  from  which  the  polemic  note  would  be  omitted.  How¬ 
ever,  without  the  added  chapter  this  book  at  once  takes 
place  among  the  ablest  defenses  of  theism. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

Character  in  Human  Relations.  By  Hugh  Hartshorne. 
Scribners.  Pp.  366.  $2.50. 

A  comprehensive  and  practical  study  by  a  fully  equipped 
and  experienced  investigator.  The  subject  is  handled 
under  four  main  heads:  The  Present  Situation,  Theories 
of  Character,  Character  as  Effective  Functioning,  Method 
and  Organization. 
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This  is  a  volume  which  summarizes  the  findings  of  con-- 
tributory  fields'^psychological,  pedagogical,  organizational. 
It  enlightens  the  reader  whose  information  is  meager,  and 
it  conterchecks  the  overzealous  theorist.  One  could  wish 
that  at  certain  points  the  religious  element  were  more  affirm" 
atively  stated  and  with  less  debt  to  the  circumstantial  con" 
text.  But  the  content  can  be  easily  augmented  in  practice 
by  the  experienced  worker.  Indeed,  the  author’s  theory 
is  amply  flexible. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

Christian  Unity  in  Practice  and  Prophecy.  By  Charles 
S.  Macfarland.  D.D..  New  York,  the  MacMillan  Com" 
pany.  1933.  Pp.  XVII  and  396.  $2.75. 

This  is  a  Source  Book  by  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches.  It  gives  the  most  complete 
survey  of  movements  toward  federation  of  Churches,  and 
in  “Prophecy”  toward  ultimate  organic  unity.  As  a  Source 
Book  it  is  invaluable.  It  traces  these  movements  from  the 
prophetic  utterance  of  Richard  Baxter  down  through  all 
the  multiplicity  of  efforts  toward  approach  among  the 
Churches  to  the  latest  efforts  at  Lausanne  and  Stockholm 
and  Rethinking  Missions.  The  estimate  of  this  last  is  quite 
in  accord  with  the  general  attitude  of  the  Missionary 
Boards  and  his  criticisms  are.  while  restrained,  yet  keen 
and  just. 

In  this  historical  part  of  the  book,  which  is  the  major 
part  of  it.  there  is  a  clearness  and  conciseness  which  one 
could  wish  characterized  the  discussion  which  introduces 
the  Sources.  In  this  part  of  the  book  there  is  at  times  a 
vagueness  that  is  impenetrable. 

The  field  occupied  by  this  book  is  unique  and  no  other 
such  work  will  be  needed  for  generations  to  come. 

— M.  G.  Kyle. 


Increasing  Christhood.  By  Robert  Norwood.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1932.  Pp.  XVI  and  332.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  very  perplexing  book  whether  we  consider  its 
devoutness,  its  theology  or  its  rhetoric.  The  author  seems 
to  be  a  devout  man  and  strives  for  devoutness  above  all 
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else  in  his  readers.  But  with  all  that,  he  distinctly  does  not 
believe  the  Gospels  are  literally  true  (p,  4),  or  that  Jesus 
claimed  God  as  His  Father  in  any  sense  that  He  is  not 
our  Father  (p,  6),  does  not  believe  Jesus  ever  actually 
gave  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  (p,  8),  does  not  beheve 
that  there  will  be  a  Judgment  or  that  Jesus  will  ever  judge 
any  man,  (p,  9),  does  not  think  there  should  be  denunci" 
ation  of  sin  (p.  99)  does  not  believe  in  the  Virgin  Birth 
(p.  67),  but  does  believe  in  the  personality  of  God  and  in 
some  sort  of  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Add  to  all 
this  his  use  concerning  believers,  or  followers  of  Jesus,  of 
the  terms  Godhood  and  Christhood  and  Christness  with 
capitals  and  the  theological  puzzle  of  the  book  will  be 
discerned.  The  strangeness  of  the  rhetoric  is  that,  though 
he  discusses  such  subjects  as  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,  The 
Word  Made  Flesh  and  the  Power  of  the  Resurrection,  he 
gives  neither  exposition  of  Scripture  nor  analysis  of  sub¬ 
jects,  but  detached  paragraphs. 

Those  who  do  believe  the  things  which  the  author  does 
not  believe  will  not  like  this  book:  those  who  like  the  ex¬ 
treme  expression  of  modernistic  views,  that  the  Gospel 
consists  almost  wholly  of  what  Jesus  said,  in  very  small 
degree  of  who  He  was  and  not  at  all  of  what  He  did,  will 
be  pleased  with  what  the  author  has  to  say.  In  short  this 
book  is  quite  informing  concerning  extremely  liberal  views 
of  the  mission  of  the  Christ  and  His  message  to  the  world. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

Moral  Men  and  Immoral  Society.  By  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  pp.  284,  $2.00.  Scribners. 

Professor  Niebuhr  is  one  of  our  most  brilliant  and  inde¬ 
pendent  essayists.  This  sheaf  of  discussions  locates  in  his 
favorite  field  of  Social  Ethics.  The  issue  examined  may 
be  simply  stated:  Can  Society  become  truly  moral?  The 
answer  is  phrased  with  great  caution.  Overcheerful 
idealism,  and  too  confident  religious  affirmation  are  de¬ 
limited  in  the  prospect  of  workable  solutions. 

Methods  of  securing  social  justice  are  sharply  scrutinized 
and,  at  least  in  their  usual  forms,  evaluated  with  scant 
optimism.  Nevertheless,  the  crude  strength  of  conviction- 
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born  movements,  if  non-violent  and  not  shorn  by  early  re¬ 
duction  to  calm  rationality,  may  carry  society  through  to 
new  frontiers  of  possibility. 

Those  who  think  religion  can  automatically  banish  evils 
ex  opere  operate  will  find  here  food  for  refiection. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

Friends  of  Men.  By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  L.H.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  The 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  1933.  Pp.  XI  and 
479.  $3.00. 

It  is  strange  what  official  fictions  there  are  in  life;  it  is 
several  years  since  Dr.  Thwing  was  “retired”  and  here 
is  still  another  of  the  precious  contributions  which  he  has 
since  made  to  literature  and  his  brilliance  scintillates  as 
ever.  This  volume  of  twenty-nine  short  biographies  is 
really  unique  as  biography.  The  saying  that  all  biography 
is  hero  worship  does  not  apply  here:  these  sketches  are 
appreciations,  exact  appreciations,  which  estimate  not  only 
the  excellencies,  but  the  foibles  and  idiosyncracies  of  the 
characters  delineated.  Such  appreciations  of  those  of 
whom  the  author  writes  is  like  looking  down  upon  great¬ 
ness  from  above.  These  delightful  appreciations  have  the 
effect  upon  one  as  the  coming  of  spring;  a  sudden  blossom¬ 
ing  out,  instead  of  a  long  tedious  cultivation  of  tender  ob¬ 
scurity  to  bring  it  to  blossom  time  and  fruition. 

One  thing  is  surprising;  notwithstanding  the  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  women  incidentally  mentioned  in  these  sketches, 
not  one  is  accorded  a  place  in  the  list.  Perhaps  the  best 
wine  is  kept  until  the  last.  — M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Genuineness  of  the  Visions  of  thp  Apocalypse. 
This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  a  recent  book  by  Carl 
Schneider,  Lie,  theol.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Riga,  Latvia, 
which  has  been  published  by  Doerffiing  and  Franke, 
Leipzig,  with  the  title  Die  Erlebnisechtheit  der  Apok- 
alypse  des  Johannes."  Pp.  145,  6.50  R.  M. 

Biographical  Note;  Carl  Schneider  was  born  in 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  Germany,  on  the  nineteenth  of  December 
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1900.  At  Marburg  and  at  Leipzig  he  studied  theology 
and  psychology.  At  Leipzig  he  ezurned  the  degree  of  Lie. 
theol.  (the  equivalent  of  our  Th.D.)  in  the  department  of 
philosophy.  In  order  to  pursue  further  studies  he  spent 
the  year  1926  in  England  and  came  to  the  United  States 
the  year  following.  Here  he  became  Assistant  Professor 
of  N.  T.  Exegesis  at  Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  In  the  interest  of  a  church  survey  he  left  our 
country  again  and  went  to  Australia  after  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  professorship  at  Riga.  Latvia,  at  the  Herder  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  theological  school  of  the  Baltic  Germans.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  teaching  New  Testament  as  Privatdozent 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Germany.  Dr.  Schneider  is 
the  author  of  numerous  papers  as  well  as  larger  contri¬ 
butions,  he  is  co-editor  of  the  well-known  theological 
journal  Christentum  und  Wissenschaft,  and  is  particularly 
known  for  his  original  and  brilliant  application  of  psycho¬ 
logical  methods  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
biographical  information  in  this  brief  sketch  I  am  indebted 
to  Professor  Werner  Petersmann. 

Introduction:  The  Book  of  Revelation  has  ever  been 
a  much  disputed  book.  Numerous  leading  theologians  of 
all  generations  have  rejected  it  as  practically  worthless. 
They  have  calculated  the  mathematical  impossibility  of  the 
repeated  destructions,  they  have  found  in  it  little  else  than 
the  phantastic  imagery  of  a  morbid  mind,  at  best  they  al¬ 
lowed  in  it  a  naive  expression  of  the  fervent  trust  in  God 
of  the  persecuted  masses  of  primitive  Christianity.  Others 
have  found  in  it  the  acme  of  Christian  prophecy— quite 
often,  however,  only  to  have  it  verify  their  own  notions  or 
hopes,  applying  allegorical  interpretation  to  suit  the  needs 
or  fancies  of  the  particular  interpreter.  To  the  broad 
masses  it  has  remained  a  book  with  seven  seals  with  the 
exception  of  certain  selections  which  brought  the  com¬ 
forting  assurance  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  God’s  Kingdom 
and  the  beautiful  imagery  of  peace  with  God. 

Beyond  this  last,  positive,  religious  value  the  Apocalypse 
remained  a  problem  and  the  major  crux  in  the  so-called 
Johannine  problem.  Apparently  marked  differences  in 
language,  seeming  inconsistencies  in  thought,  the  diverse 
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subject  matter,  have  separated  the  Book  of  Revelation  and 
the  Fourth  Gospel  so  widely  as  almost  to  assign  them  op> 
posite  places  in  the  range  of  theological  appreciation.  This 
we  find  characteristically  expressed  by  Luther  during  his 
earlier  years.  He  designated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
Das  suesse  Hauptevangelium,  but  thought  the  Apocalypse 
weder  apostolisch  noch  prophetisch  {Erlanger  Ausgabe  von 
Luthers  Werken  63,159).  In  another  place  he  said  the 
Book  of  Revelation  judenzet  zu  sehr  and  again  meyn  geyst 
kan  sich  yn  das  buch  nicht  schicken  (Schneider,  p.  144). 
The  present  writer  had  himself  been  convinced  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  that  two  different  Johns  had  been  at  work 
in  the  writing  of  Gospel  and  Apocalypse. 

Now  Dr.  Schneider  approaches  the  subject  from  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  angle:  although  well  versed  in  all  the 
philological  and  theological  problematics,  he  devotes  him¬ 
self  solely  to  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  on  the 
basis  of  psychology^ and  the  results  are  amazing!  One 
must  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  this  is  not  the 
work  of  a  dilettante,  dabbling  in  a  realm  of  science  other 
than  his  own,  and  reaching  all  sorts  of  startling — because 
immature  —  conclusions.  Professor  Schneider  is  too 
thorough-going  a  German  scientist  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
lured  into  any  rash  statements  and  his  bibliography  alone 
will  vouch  for  the  exhaustive  and  careful  study  he  has 
made  in  this  new  field  as  preparation  for  and  in  connection 
with  the  line  of  investigation  offered  in  the  book  before  us. 

I.  What  does  Professor  Schneider  mean  to  offer?  He 
is  investigating  the  primary  problem  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  visions  reported  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Incidental¬ 
ly  this  has  also  led  to  new  conclusions  about  the  Johannine 
problem,  i.e.  the  formerly  “decisive"  —  philological  and 
theological'^arguments  against  the  common  authorship  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  are  found  to  be  “decisive" 
no  longer.  Contrary  to  many  previous  scientific,  theological 
“findings,"  we  have  to  do  here  not  with  the  “last" — mean¬ 
ing  “least"'— book  of  the  Bible,  an  odd  collection  of  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  even  pagan  apocalyptic,  or  “Christianized" 
Jewish  and  pagan  material  which  has  led  to  that  extensive 
research  for  the  “sources"  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  learn- 
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ed  dissection  of  the  book,  a  field  of  research  where  especi" 
ally  Gunkel  has  labored  heroically.  The  Book  of  Re- 
velation  is  not  only  good  because  of  certain  details,  which 
have  proven  valuable  during  centuries  of  trying  Christian 
experience.  Here  we  have  a  book  which  stands  before 
us  as  a  whole,  a  unity,  and  God’s  Word  and  revelation  like 
the  rest  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  but  talking  through  an 
entirely  different  voice!  It  is  therefore  a  book  which  must 
be  approached  from  an  entirely  different  angle  and  only 
the  latest,  scientific  investigation  seems  to  begin  to  lift  the 
veil,  to  unfold  the  secrets — ^and  for  this  process  Dr. 
Schneider  would  offer  the  key. 

After  having  fed  on  commentaries  and  discussions  on 
the  Book  of  Revelation  in  Introductions,  one  turns  with 
>A^onder  and  amazement  to  Dr.  Schneider’s  book.  As  he 
analyses  section  by  section  of  the  apocalypse  one  is  struck 
by  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  procedure  and  the 
way  the  material  yields  to  the  analysis.  This  is  again 
apparent  in  the  summaries  on  the  last  pages  of  the  book. 
These  things  appear  so  obvious  that  it  seems  a  puzzle  how 
one  could  have  escaped  these  observations  heretofore.  We 
have  delved  into  the  depths — ^and  Schneider  simply  sees. 
This  is  by  no  means  to  depreciate  the  scientific  character  of 
Die  Erlebtnisechtheit  der  Apokalypse  des  Johannes,  for 
Professor  Schneider  has  indeed  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  research  in  the  field  of  experimental  psychology  (as  we 
have  stated  above)  and  he  has  also  carefully  gone  over 
the  ground  of  theological  research  in  the  Apocalypse.  His 
opus  represents  the  findings  of  a  painstaking  and  excep¬ 
tionally  well  equipped  scholar,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  leading  works  of  Continental  as  well  as  American 
authors.  But,  in  addition.  Dr.  Schneider  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  brilliant  discoverer. 

II.  How  does  Dr.  Schneider  approach  his  problem? 
He  first  of  all  defines  the  character  of  the  psychological 
type  called  ’’schizothymes”  and  explains  their  experiences. 
In  the  second  place  he  analyses  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  establishes  a  parallelism.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  student  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which 
almost  borders  on  the  revelationary,  to  see  how  statements 
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verse  by  verse,  almost  word  by  word,  take  their  place  and 
must  take  their  place  just  where  they  are  and  as  they  are 
in  this  remarkable  book  of  the  New  Testament.  All  the 
petty  criticisms  and  objections,  which  have  been  forwarded 
through  the  centuries  of  critical  investigation,  all  the 
troublesome  doubts  about  the  character  of  the  visions  and 
their  authenticity,  drop  away  as  beside  the  point,  and  we 
see  a  living  book!  We  have  in  the  last  book  of  the  Bible 
a  simple  and  faithful  record  of  what  the  author  has  seen, 
we  have  here  a  presentation  of  a  mighty  drama  through 
which  God  would  speak  to  us.  The  task  of  research, 
according  to  Schneider  (chapter  one),  lies  therefore  no 
longer  with  the  textual  critic  alone,  nor  with  the  historian 
primarily,  but  also  and  first  of  all  with  the  psychologist, 
who  offers  the  key  to  the  language  and  the  character  9^ 
the  book.  Having  thus  performed  the  ground  work  with 
the  material,  the  theological  work  ought  to  proceed  the 
easier  and  surer.  The  work  of  the  psychologist  and  his 
classifying  the  writer  of  a  book  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
“schizothyme”  ought  not  to  impair  its  value  as  revelation. 
God  speaks  to  us  through  ‘‘earthen  vessels”  and  may  utilize 
the  singular  mind  as  well  as  that  running  along  more  stand- 
ard  forms.  It  would,  to  the  contrary,  be  a  doubtful  pro¬ 
cedure  to  ignore  or  even  reject  the  form  of  the  vessel  and 
take  the  chance  of  also  missing  its  content.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Schneider  (page  nine),  is  the  justification 
of  the  psychological  investigation. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  psycho-- 
logical  basis  of  his  investigation.  He  presents  the  work  of 
men  like  E.  Jaensch  and  first  of  all  establishes  the  fact  that 
optic  perception  without  basis  of  physical  fact  is  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  psychopathic.  Experiments  are 
quoted  which  demonstrate  that  it  is  furthermore  entirely 
possible  for  a  person  of  that  type  to  actually  see  and  be 
able  to  reproduce  all  of  the  many  minute  details  brought 
out  in  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

There  are,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  gradations  between 
illusions  where  an  external  object  serves  as  stimulus, 
pseudo-hallucinations  and  genuine  hallucinations.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  here  that  the  visions  in  the 
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Apocalypse  are  not  dependent  on  external  stimuli,  but 
neither  are  they  all  as  definite  and  clear  cut  eis  purely 
physical  perception.  One  is  reminded  of  the  frequent  'os 
in  the  Apocalypse.  John  merely  hears  voices  without 
seeing  the  speakers.  At  the  same  time  there  is  never  any 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  experience.  Again  Dr. 
Schneider  insists,  also  on  the  basis  of  experiments,  that 
such  hallucinations  can  not  be  diagnosed  as  mental  disease. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  hallucinations  may  be  in¬ 
duced  (which  may  especially  be  observed  with  large 
crowds),  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  hallucinations  has 
not  been  solved  as  yet.  All  that  has  been  established  so  far  is 
a  certain  dependence  on  the  basic  character  of  the  seer. 

III.  One  the  basis  of  the  material  exhibited  in  the  previous 
c;';apter  Professor  Schneider  then  proceeds  in  chapter  three 
to  analyze  the  visions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  thus 
to  establish  that  they  are  a  record  of  actual  experiences. 
Some  scenes  have  been  experienced  more  vividly  than 
others,  some  offer  more  original  material  while  others  move 
along  traditional  lines  with  which  the  author  had  long  been 
familiar;  but  they  all  have  been  experienced  and  have 
not  been  concocted  or  assembled  in  the  study. 

This  work  of  the  psychological  investigator  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  that  of  the  psychoanalyst,  who  would 
probe  into  the  inner,  spiritual  life  of  an  author.  Dr. 
Schneider  simply  investigates  the  visions  themselves. 

Whereas  this  chapter  is  quite  naturally  the  longest  and 
the  most  important  of  the  book,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  enter  into  a  full  presentation  of  the  analyses 
offered.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  verse  by  verse  the  colors  seen,  the 
sounds  heard,  the  symbolics  of  figures,  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  visions  into  greater  detail,  the  contrasts 
of  cruel  judgments  and  destruction  to  the  solemn  bliss  and 
the  sublime  peace  of  the  redeemed,  terrible  fear  and  again 
comforting  assurance — ^they  all  take  their  place  as  naturally 
as  can  be  and  continually  impress  one  with  the  reality  of 
the  experiences. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Schneider  also  points  out  certain 
personal  characteristics.  While  the  writer  had  definite 
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visions  or  acoustic  experiences,  his  own  thinking  and 
memories  of  the  past  as  well  as  his  feelings  intruded  upon 
the  scenes  and  have  influenced  them,  adding  that  personal 
element  which  reflects  the  character  of  the  author.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schneider  here  notes  that  the  author  is  familiar  with 
Jersualem  and  the  temple,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  not 
with  Rome  (pp.  108f.,  110).  In  spite  of  these  suggestions, 
however,  and  in  clear  distinction  from  contemporary  Jewish 
writings,  it  is  remarkable  how  in  the  Apocalypse  the 
picture  controls  the  ego  and  not  the  ego  the  picture,  i.  e. 
Professor  Schneider  again  insists  that  in  spite  of  its  un¬ 
usual  character  there  is  here  after  all  only  a  voice  through 
which  God  would  speak. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter  Dr.  Schneider  dis¬ 
cusses  the  character  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  This  also  serves  as  sort  of  a  summary  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  investigation.  Here  Dr.  Schneider  also  points  out 
a  surprising  number  of  similar  characteristics  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  although  he  merely 
states  the  general  facts  and  his  position  at  this  time  and 
leaves  the  problem  as  such  for  later  detailed  investigation. 
A  few  brief  quotations  will  at  least  give  an  idea,  however, 
of  the  lines  along  which  Dr.  Schneider  proposes  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  common  authorship  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
John  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  ‘‘In  no  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  distress 
and  fear  in  the  world  (16:33)  and  the  meaning  of  death 
emphasized  so  much  as  in  John's  Gospel;  death  is  viewed 
in  stark  reality  (11:44  et  aL),  and  many  expressions  re¬ 
mind  one  even  of  the  external  and  inner  torments,  which 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  has  experienced  (5:3,  5; 
8:59;  13:21;  16:2);  only  it  is  all  more  restrained,  more 
mature,  more  balanced  in  the  Gospel.  In  keen  contrast  to 
the  sensations  of  darkness  there  are  also  in  the  Gospel  the 
sensations  of  the  comforting,  of  the  blissful;  but  they  are 
more  profound  and  calm  than  in  the  Apocalypse;  the  very 
fact  that  the  sublime  words  of  joy  are  found  in  the  very 
hours  of  suffering  of  the  farewell  addresses,  can  only  be 
explained  from  the  profound  basis  of  schizothyme  feeling” 
(p.  142).  "First  of  all  one  may  ask  in  all  seriousness 
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whether  the  preference  of  light  in  John  does  not  in  the  last 
analysis  go  to  the  visions  of  light,  as  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  had  them:  Jesus'  word  of  the  Light  of  the 
World  has  impressed  the  soul  of  John  in  such  lasting  way 
because  it  was  possible  for  him  to  immediately  experience 
and  visualize  it  (8:12;  9:5;  ll:9f.;  12:35f.,  46;  etc.)” 
(p.  143).  "In  the  formulation  and  the  way  of  thinking  the 
Apocalypts  and  the  Evangelist  are  surprisingly  simileu:  to 
each  other:  the  great  key-words  zoc'  phos'  atetheia,  the 
blunt  formulations  (l:lff.;  4:24;  8:32;  ll:25f.;  14:6; 
18:38),  the  severe  tension  God  or  the  devil,  never  a  third 
(8:44!),  the  schematically  established  order  (2:4;  7:6,  8), 
the  formulations  of  symbols  (16:25),  mediating  persons, 
and  many  another  fact  point  to  a  great,  schizothyme  per¬ 
sonality.  But  for  the  present  the  problem  shall  only  be 
suggested”  (p.  143). 

In  closing  one  may  only  repeat  that  we  have  here  a  re¬ 
markable  book,  comprising  in  its  small  compass  of  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  the  quintessence  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  research  and  study,  a  book  which 
seems  destined  to  place  the  Book  of  Revelation  upon  its 
proper  pedestal.  Whereas  the  Apocalypse  has  to  many 
readers  and  even  theologians  been  merely  a  book  of  obscure 
oriental  symbolism  and  imagery,  it  is  now  becoming  a 
most  modern  book,  since  the  latest  psychological  research 
confesses  to  be  only  beginning  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ae  this  last  of  the  voices  in  God's  revelation.  Here  the 
psychological  method  does  not  destroy,  but  proves  itself 
"constructive”  in  the  best  and  conservative  sense.  One 
could  only  wish  that  our  own  religious  psychologists 
possessed  more  of  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Schneider!  As  Dr. 
Schneider  himself  expressly  states  in  his  introductory 
chapter  on  the  problematics  (page  eight),  the  psychological 
method  is  only  to  supplement,  but  never  to  replace,  the 
theological  exegesis  as  the  basis  of  the  investigation  of  the 
contents  of  the  visions.  We  may  look  forward  with  happy 
anticipation  to  whatever  else  Professor  Schneider  will  dis¬ 
cover  and  publish  by  his  excellent  psychological  research 
in  the  New  Testament. 


Manfred  Manrodt. 
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